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“Well, listen to this! Harriet’s going to stay 
right here in town—right in her own house! 
And she’s not going to have to go to work! 
She told me so this morning. She said 
George's insurance not only paid off the bal- 
ance of the mortgage but is giving her a reg- 
ular monthly income, too! And she said young 
George is going to be able to finish college 
. . . What’s that? . . . Oh, I know! Harriet 
would be lost if she had to move away—and 
young George is doing so well it'd be a shame 
if he couldn't finish. That George! I always 
did admire Harriet’s husband—and now ior 


than ever.” 


yh Respect for a job well done—a job engineered by one 

of the many talented, persevering life underwriters 
who know that the cost of negligence is paid in deprivation. 
What other profession so certainly results in happiness 
for others—in satisfaction for one’s self? 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
National Educators Life Insurance Co. ..Fort Worth, Texas 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tennessee ...... Nashville, Tenn. 
COLORADO Admitted 
International Fidelity Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Vulcan Life & Accident Ins. Co. .......... Birmingham, Ala. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Continental Life Insurance Co. ........ Fort Worth, Texas 
Service Life Insurance Co. ............ Fort Worth, Texas 
IDAHO Admitted 
General American Life Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS Admitted 
American Mutual Life Insurance Co. ...... Des Moines, Iowa 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
General American Life Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Co. .......... Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 
New World Life Insurance Co. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
NEW MEXICO Admitted 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. .......... Newark, N. J. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Co. ................ Dallas, Texas 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
OHIO Examined 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. ...... Columbus, Ohio 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Continental Assurance Company .............. Chicago, IIl. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Jackson Life Insurance Company .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
UTAH Admitted 
Patriot Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Banawerte: Late Ine. COs. nc ciseisn.s c0sceccee Lafayette, Ind. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
United States Life Insurance Co. .......... New York, N. Y. 
WYOMING Licensed 
Old Faithful Life Insurance Co. ............ Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Co. .......... Omaha, Neb. 
National Old Line Insurance Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
Patriot Life Insurance Company ..........New York, N. Y. 
ONTARIO Licensed 
Canadian Slovak Benefit Society ........ Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1953 Range Aug. 
High Low 17, 1953 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 115% _ 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 838 67% 77% 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 50% 4414 45 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 66% 58 60 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 175 197 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 106 113 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 89 5914 _— 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new).. 38% 35% 35% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 64 5614 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company ... 555 450 520 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31° 2336 27 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ..... 68 57% 61% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 154 169 
Monumental Life Isurance Company .... 51 47% 48 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 60 50 60 
Travelers Insurance Company ........«.-. 807 712 738 
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Confidence 


FRANK C. STIVERS, Los Angeles, Calif., led all 
first-year agents of Pacific Mutual in 1952 pro- 


duction. “What helped me most} says Frank, 
y 


“was confidence; the Confidence I gained when 


Pacific Mutual Pre-Induction Tests showed me 
I really had the qualifications to succeed in life 


insurance —even after 12 years in banking?’ 
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“This is the kind of a job where 


I can LOOK 8) P i 
to MYSELF! 


By B. B. Equitable Society Representative 


Maybe the reason | can look up to myself is because the folks 
I’ve helped over the years can sort of look up to me... 


Folks like Jim Britt. He likes to smoke his pipe on his 
front porch. Whenever I pass his house Jim’s smile tells 
me how grateful he is that I talked him into that retirement o- 
policy years ago. Thanks to the fact that Jim listened, he’s rtd 
independent today. There’s a lot of peace and happiness in i 
Jim’s mind because once a month there’s a good-sized ile 
Equitable check in Jim’s mailbox. pan 

I’ve made a lot of different friends like Jim Britt over tion 
the years by solving their different insurance problems. asad 
These friends look up to me, just as my family looks up to thee 
me, because in doing what I like to do, I’ve been a good ance 
provider ...and a good asset to my community. The 


If I had it to do all over again, I’d still do the job that en 
enables me to look up to myself. And I’d do it again with po 
a company that I can look up to with the greatest pride, job 
the Equitable Society! fon 
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One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
serves his community by selling life insurance. ake 
secu 
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**x* In common with the entire country, life insurance 
people greeted with relief the news that open warfare 
had been halted in Korea. Many of them have close 
friends or relatives serving in the Armed Forces and 
of course these considerations are uppermost in their 
minds. However, insofar as their professional lives are 
concerned Truce in Korea left some important ques- 
tions unanswered. Some thoughts on these problems 
are expressed on page 11. 


***x Any consideration of the future of the life insur- 
ance industry breaks down naturally into two phases. 
The first deals with the strength and soundness of our 
economy in general, on which life insurance in common 
with all economic activity depends. The second phase 
deals with the industry itself and examines the present 
job it is doing, its acceptance by the public and its 
foreseeable market. The author of the article on page 
15 studies both of these phases and finds sufficient 
ground for the optimistic title, The Good New Days. 


***x On the surface, mortgage lending is in its golden 
age. Interest rates are high and expected to go higher 
and construction is proceeding at a record pace. The 
leaders in the field, however, consider not the surface 
indications but the long range developments and trends. 
On page 18 are four factors which they watch for 
indications of future conditions. With Mortgage Lend- 
ing at the Crossroads, as our author explains, these 
factors take on added significance. 


**k* Unlike the daily hospital benefit and the scheduled 
surgical benefits in an accident and health policy, The 
Miscellaneous Expense Benefit does not usually provide 
for a specified amount of indemnity. It has therefore 
been particularly at the mercy of the forces of inflation 
in so far as claims expense is concerned. On page 21 
the problem of the increasing claim cost of this benefit 
is traced and a number of specific examples are given 
of the methods by which various companies are at- 
tempting to solve the problem. 


*k* The average American in his thinking about social 
security has the misconception that it is only one pro- 
gram. He usually thinks of it only in terms of the 
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small percentage withheld from his pay envelope for 
old-age benefits. However there are nine different 
social-security branches identified by the International 
Labour Organization. In the first of two articles on 
Social Security, on page 25, the status of the United 
States as regards these nine branches is delineated. 
In the concluding article in September, there will be 
developed the present and the foreseeable future costs 
of these benefits. 


**x* Most insurance men agree that the changed Fed- 
eral administration may be expected to lessen the 
pressures for socialized medicine and the extension of 
governmental disability protection. However, the pri- 
vate accident and health companies must continue their 
efforts to convince the public of their sincere desire 
to provide the right kind of service at the lowest pre- 
mium consistent with sound management. These efforts 
must be a cooperative matter participated in by all 
departments of the company; home office and field as 
well as claim. On page 29 is the expression of one 
man’s Claims Philosophy based on this necessity. 


*** Certain of the most pressing problems in postwar 
marketing have arisen because of inadequate attention 
to effective relationships of the salesman and his super- 
visor. Supervision of Outside Salesmen on page 33 is 
a summary of the findings of a comprehensive three- 
year survey of a cross section of the members of The 
National Sales Executives made with the cooperation 
of that organization. The current practices of sales 
managers in supervising salesmen are set forth along 
with a set of recommendations for the improvement 
of such practices. 


xxx Along with every other person working for a 
living, life insurance salesmen find that there just isn’t 
time enough to do everything they want to do and all 
that they feel capable of doing. This is the area in 
which time control is so important. It is this factor 
that allows one man to accomplish things which seem 
entirely beyond the reach of another. How one agent 
has employed the power of this principle is described 
in The Romantic Appeal on page 39. 


*x*x* There is a natural curiosity as to just what kind of 
a man sells a million dollars’ worth of life insurance 
in one year. What are the characteristics of such men 
and how do they differ from other agents? To answer 
such questions a committee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, in collaboration with the Life Insurance Man- 
agement Association, surveyed 699 of the Round 
Table’s members. The facts about The M. D. R. T. 
Member developed by this survey are summarized in 
the article on page 45. 





























The following is an open letter 
sent by Silas D. Wyman, Boston, 
Massachusetts to the trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


The proposal of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association 
that companies become dues-paying 
members in order to supply it with 
funds raises anew the question of the 
true status of the NALU and its 
member associations. 

The company-membership propo- 
nents admit frankly that NALU is 
already largely subsidized by the 
companies and state naively that 
companies can become dues-paying 
members without affecting the inde- 
pendence of life underwriter asso- 
ciations. 

Until 1949 a strong movement was 
led by agents to liberalize NALU 
and to make it what the name im- 
plied—a national association of life 
underwriters. In 1949 this move- 
ment reached a dead end because 
NALU was made a party to the 
NLRB agreement which forbade it 
from ever dealing with the compa- 
nies on any matter affecting agents 
compensation, welfare or conditions 
of employment. 

Since that time the management 
control of NALU has become stead- 
ily more open and the real problems 
of agents have been completely elim- 
inated from official discussion. 

The general agents and managers 
organized a national association 


8 


within NALU. NALU acquired a 
company vice-president as its man- 
aging director and it speaks and acts 
like a management organization. 

The self-respecting agent who will 
accept office in NALU is becoming 
a rarity. He is forced into a role 
similar to that of the “Judas Goat” 
of the Chicago stockyards, which 
lures the reluctant sheep to their 
doom and is then rewarded with a 
carrot. 

Spokesmen for NALU state re- 
peatedly, “We do not interest our- 
selves in the field of collective bar- 
gaining.” This is an ambiguous way 
of saying that NALU is not a labor 
union. But the real issue is evaded. 

The fundamental fact is that 
NALU cannot and will not discuss 
with the companies any matter per- 
taining to agents’ compensation, 
agents’ pensions, agents’ group in- 
surance, company practices, agents’ 
relations with companies or with 
general agents and managers. 

What is even more crucial, these 
subjects must not even be discussed 
within NALU itself at committee 
meetings or by its national council 
or board of trustees. 

This is a grave indictment of 
NALU. No other organization in 
America has deliberately shackled 
itself from dealing with the most 
vital problems of its membership. 

Is there any activity or objective 
of NALU that is of equal impor- 
tance to the subjects referred to? 
Unless it deals with these subjects 


(whether or not it is a union) it has 
no justification for existence and its 
name is a mockery. 

Since 1949 there has been a high 
degree of moral decay because of the 
increasing deception which has to be 
practiced. For example, the policy 
is rigidly pursued of omitting from 
all published listings the title of gen- 
eral agent, manager or any other 
designation which would indicate 
that the individual is not an agent. 
In its campaign for $300,000 to pro- 
vide a headquarters the bulk of this 
money has been contributed by com- 
pany presidents, vice presidents, 
general agents and managers, but the 
lists carried in LirE ASSOCIATION 
News conceal this fact by omitting 
their titles. 

The absurd posturing on Sec. 213 
has been utilized to deceive agents 
into the belief that their real oppo- 
nents are the N. Y. Legislature and 
the N. Y. Insurance Department. 

The campaign to increase dues 
ignores the fact that 80% of the 
members are agents whose most vital 
problems are “top secret” subjects 
which cannot be discussed by the 
NALU. Almost all of the functions 
it professes are properly and bet er 
performed by the great managem«nt 
organizations themselves. 

Why is it possible for such a 
shocking situation to exist in the in- 
stitution of life insurance, every 
facet of which should reflect integ- 
rity? The answer is, of course, that 
you cannot have a discussion of the 
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problems of agents in an organiza- 
tion that contains the general agents 
aid managers who employ them. 

This fatal defect also explains why 
there is no relief in the other national 
field organizations, such as the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table or the 
National Chapter, CLU. 


In the 26 year history of the for- 
mer there has never been any other 
purpose or program than discussion 
of selling methods and increasing 
production. These objectives may 
serve the material interests of the 
members, but they are a serious re- 
flection on the institution of life 
insurance and the group which is 
considered the elite of the field force. 
Here again the reason is simple. 
Half of the membership consists of 
general agents. 

The CLU movement is afflicted 
with the same disease. It therefore 
is concerned purely with education 
and plays absolutely no part in the 
solution of the vital problems of 
agents. 

Is this situation good for the in- 
stitution of life insurance? It is 
certainly not good for the agents and, 
whether they recognize it or not, it 
has indirectly destroyed the careers 
of many general agents and man- 
agers. 

Probably worst of all is its effect 
on the institution and management 
itself. The latter has demonstrated 
that it cannot take criticism and has 
so maneuvered that it has effectively 
prevented the field organizations 
from any possibility of healthy, con- 
structive criticism of the operations 
of management. 

Ultimately, the public supplies an 
unpleasant corrective for such un- 
American procedures. 

The distinguished men in manage- 
ment cannot evade their responsi- 
bility for this unhealthy situation. 
Neither can the general agents, man- 
agers or prominent agents who con- 
tribute toward its survival. 

In the meantime, since NALU is 
in reality a management organiza- 
tion except in name, the New York 
Association is justified in accepting 
dues from the companies. The only 
flaw in the proposal is that it does 
not go far enough. The companies 
should pay all of the expense of 
NALU and its subsidiaries and re- 
lieve agents from any necessity for 
paying dues. 
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LADIES’ MAN 


Cherchez la femme (or find the woman) said the 
French detective. And the little lady is also an import- 
ant factor in closing the sale of a life or accident and 
health policy. That Bankers National policies appeal to 
the lady of the house is borne out by the sales record 
of our agents. Our ALL IN ONE PLAN is guaranteed 


to have a “way with the women” because it insures the 


household against injury, sickness, death and old age 
in one package. Then, too, the gals will appreciate the 
friendly service that is a part of a Bankers National pol- 
icy. Why not see how this sound and progressive com- 
pany can help your sales. Write today for details. 


Kankers National 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, i. J 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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He must be there 


He micut be only half your age, and often there’s still a trace 
of the college look about him. But something else is beginning 
to show in his face, too—a certain set of the jaw, a level 
glance of the eyes. It’s the look of the man who knows he 

is needed, of the man who must be there. 


And maybe that is why, even if you are older than he, and 
higher up in the world, you find a note of respect in your 
voice when you call him “Doctor.” 

To tell the truth, he’s just getting used to that name himself. 
A few months before, he was a student, reading thick books, 
memorizing hard words, squinting through a microscope at 
the enemies of your body. Now, as an interne, he’s still 

junior to almost everybody, and the older doctors like to 
ask him, “How’s the educated bell-hop today?” He smiles at 
the old joke and hurries on. There’s a report to be filed, a 
lecture to be attended, a human being in pain to be helped. 
Somewhere he is needed, and he must be there. 


For a whole year he will hurry all day, and study half the night, 
and sleep in snatches with an ear always ready for the cry 

of the emergency telephone. For a year, his life will not be his 
own. It will belong to the old man who was stricken in the 
night, to the baby who was born at dawn, to the victim 

of the auto accident and the slippery pavement 

and the sudden fire. All year, no matter how hard 

he works, he will always be behind. There will 

always be one more patient than he can 


possibly see, one more report than he can write, 
one more book than he can read. And for this he will get 
his room and board, and a few dollars a month. 


Sometimes, getting up while you sleep, he thinks how other 
men of his age are moving on in the world—buying homes, 
raising families, even finding time to play with their kids. 
How long will it be before he can support a family? 
How long before he gets a full night’s sleep? 


Then he puts on his white coat and goes to the ward. And 
he finds that the baby for whom he ordered an emergency 
operation a few hours before is going to live; that the old 
man who had a temperature of 104 yesterday is now sitting 
up and asking for ice cream; that the mother of the lirtle 
girl who swallowed a pin wants to shake his hand and 
shyly offer him a carton of cigarettes. And suddenly he feels 
sorry for the young men who waste eight hours a night 

in sleep, and who’ve never heard a mother say: “I dont 
know how to thank you, Doctor.” 


In time he will forget the harshness of that year, the 
weariness and the strain. He will remember it as the year 
he learned what all good men must: that it is a great thing 
to be needed, and when you are needed, to be there. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ITH THE REST OF THE COUNTRY, 

life insurance people join in the feeling of 

relief that the open warfare in Korea is over— 
at least for the present—and in the rejoicing over the 
return of Americans who were prisoners. As for the 
effect of the truce itself upon the life insurance busi- 
ness, there is a general attitude upon the part of many 
companies that it would be well to “wait and see” what 
will happen during the next few months. 


Immediate . Effects 


Some immediate effects were felt. Especially welcome 
was the cessation of battle-caused claims, although, sta- 
tistically, these did not bulk large among total causes 
of death, and were, indeed minor compared with such 
causes as automobile deaths. 

A second area where the Korean truce might be ex- 
pected to have an effect was with war clauses. Im- 
mediately upon the signing of the truce, Best’s Insur- 
ance News conducted a poll of the ten largest life insur- 
ance companies by strictly ordinary life insurance in 
force. Of these, two companies had not used a war 
clause during the Korean hostilities. Another had used 
the clause very little. A fourth company—a Canadian 
company—made a change as soon as the truce was an- 
nounced. One company ceased using a war clause in 
new policies a few days after the truce was announced. 
The other five companies intended to sit tight for a 
time to await developments. Of course, many com- 
panies issued life insurance, even to service men, during 
the Korean conflict without a war clause, provided the 
amounts applied for were moderate. 

The truce, if it should be prolonged, could well affect 
life insurance in other ways. Investments, taxes, office 
employment and agent recruiting—these and other mat- 
ters could well be affected in time. It is largely in- 
fluences outside our business, however, which are the 
major forces bearing on these topics. 


War Clause Problems 


This seems like a good time to urge careful study 
of the nettlesome problems raised by the war clause. 
As a whole, most companies seem to agree with the 
preference of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners for a results clause, as opposed to a 
status clause. It would seem that if a company is to 
have a war clause—and some companies make a very 
good case for not using one at all—that such a com- 
pany should use a results type of clause. In any case, 
it should weigh carefully the damage done to its public 
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relations should it be forced to non-payment of face 
amount because death came to a soldier under circum- 
stances far removed from a battlefield and such cases 
have arisen from the use of a status clause. The com- 
pany in such a case is right, and justified, but the public 
does not understand why. 

A problem that is more difficult is finding a definition 
of war which will reflect the precise intention of com- 
pany and insured, and be acceptable to the courts. The 
words “war, declared or undeclared, . . .” have found 
considerable acceptance as exclusive enough to pro- 
tect against large numbers of claims. The question of 
whether Korea was war in the meaning of clauses which 
did not specify “war, declared or undeclared . . .” is 
still in the courts. It would not be right to pre-judge 
this case. 


Uniform Clause 


However, it would be well if the life insurance indus- 
try could adopt a uniform war exclusion clause. The 
case for such a clause is ably presented in The Life In- 
surance Policy Contract, a new book which has just 
appeared under the editorship of Harry Krueger, C.L.U., 
and Leland T. Waggoner, C.L.U. The industry could 
also consider, in this connection, whether it wishes to 
exclude deaths from hostile action of supposedly non- 
enemy powers, where these incidents occur occasionally 
but are not followed by organized conflict. 

It is all too easy to enumerate problems, without offer- 
ing solutions to those problems, but it is to be hoped 
that the actuaries will continue to give thought to the 
question of universal use of the war clause, in peace 
and in war, and to the question of whether it should be 
applied to civilians in this atomic bomb age. Further 
study and a pronouncement by experts on these sub- 
jects would help to clarify the situation for those in 
the industry—and outside—who wonder about them. 

Comparatively few companies—especially United 
States companies—have offered complete war coverage 
upon the payment of an extra premium. Doubtless there 
are several reasons for this—among them, underwriting 
for moderate amounts without a war clause, lack of 
demand for complete coverage, and so forth. In a gen- 
eral consideration of the war clause, extra premium 
coverage, its possibilities and defects, and its record 
of results during the Korean conflict could well be 
studied. 

It will be interesting to watch the development of 
the war clause during the coming months, both as to 
individual company practice and discussion of the sub- 
ject at association meetings, 
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How 


America is changing... 


ARP 
How 


Life Insurance is keeping pace 


Startling social and economic 
changes have occurred in this coun- 
try within the last ten to fifteen 
years. As the public grows more and 
more aware of these changes, it be- 
comes a public relations responsibil- 
ity of the life insurance business to 
show that life insurance is changing, 


too—keeping abreast of these new 
needs and situations. 

The new advertising campaign 
of the Institute of Life Insurance 
points up these facts—and raises an 
important question in the reader's 
mind. Here, briefly, is how each 
message will be built: 


“How America is Changing” 
This campaign “trade mark” will appear on each advertisement. 


One of the big changes. 


The headline will state a startling fact—a dramatic example of how 


America is changing. 


People’s needs are changing, too. 
These changes have affected our way of living—and given us more 


things to protect. 


A suggestion to the reader. 
Has his life insurance kept pace with these changes? 


Life Insurance has kept pace. 
Responding to these changes, life insurance is changing, too. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





Four New Englanders earn 
$8,595 in their first month 


Boston, Mass. Edwin R. Breslin ‘| 
Mr. F. J. O'Brien, Vice President pani¢ 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company first 
Springfield, Illinois liver’ 


Dear O'B: busit 


| have just completed a review of the first month's business for 
four of our most recently appointed New England associates and 
| thought you would like to know of their immediate success. 
“iad ~— ‘ 


Edwin R. Breslin, new General Agent in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, sold 24 cases for a face volume of $94,250 during his first ae 
month. His personal first year’s commission on this business will 
amount to $3,778.61. Ed has had four years of experience in the 
insurance business and the majority of his time was spent selling 
accident and health protection. Incidentally, every application 
written was on one of our “‘exclusive’’ plans. 


mad 
force 


Lloyd (Lou) Conrad and Clarence (Bud) Warner, doing business ord a 


as The Conrad-Warner Agency in Newport, Rhode Island, during 
their first full month completed 25 sales for a total face volume 
of $67,190. Their first year’s commission on this business will 
amount to $2,578.21. All but three of their cases were on the 
“exclusive” plans. 


Joseph (Jerry) Joyce, newly appointed General Agent in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, personally sold 30 cases for a face volume 
of $56,500 during his first month. Jerry will receive a commission 
amounting to $2,238.54 on this business. The majority of his 
cases were on our “exclusive” plans. 


The results of these four men are quite pleasing to me but | 
fully realize that this is not unusual with our company, due to 
our wonderful “EXCLUSIVES” which need no selling—simply 
explaining—and are without competition in the industry. 


Cordially 
Albert Mehrbach, Jr. 


Resident Vice President 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force E 
Joseph (Jerry) Joyce has 
not 
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for 
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HE life insurance business 

continues active and grow- 

ing. Life insurance com- 
panies of the country during the 
first four months of this year de- 
livered $11,539,000,000 of gross new 
business, which is a gain of $2,263,- 
000,000, or 24% over the record for 
the first four months of 1952. In- 
surance in force for the industry is 
of course figured only once a year, 
but it is evident from the substan- 
tial writings of the first four months 
that a satisfactory gain has been 
made over the $276,500,000,000 in 
force in the United States at the 
close of 1952. 


A Similar Story 


Data relative to growth in assets 
and proceeds distributed in benefits 
reveal a similar story of constant 
growth. Funds held by all life in- 
surance companies were over $74% 
billion on April 30, an increase of 
$1,652,000,000 over the figure at the 
beginning of the year. $1,518,350,- 
000 was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the first four 
months of the year. This is over 
$12% million per day, and at the 
rate of nearly $4,600,000,000 for 
the year, as compared to $4,100,- 
000,000 last year. The institution of 
life insurance is continuing to serve 
well and in substantial degree the 
wants and needs of our people. 

At the present time the investment 
situation—as it regards life insur- 
ance companies—is the best it has 
been for many years. In some 
measure this is due to a tremendous 
demand for money on the part of 
all segments of industry, and in part 
because the present administration 
has very wisely, I believe, resolved 
not to keep money rates at the arti- 
ficially low levels which have existed 
for so long. Thus, we are today 
able to obtain much better yields on 
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CHESTER O. FISCHER 
Vice President 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


high-grade securities than for a long 
time before. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of this is the recent offering 
of Pacific Gas and Electric bonds 
to yield 3.90%. This is the highest 
yield on an AA rated bond seen since 
1934. Rates on mortgage loans have 
been consistently higher since Janu- 
ary Ist, with many applications at 
434% to 5%. How long this present 
favorable atmosphere will last we, 
of course, do not know. However, 
we are inclined to feel that it will 
continue at least the balance of this 
year—and perhaps longer. 

Because companies have a large 
number of government and other 
bonds which were bought at low 
yields in the past, their present abil- 
ity to buy securities at much higher 
yields can only bring up the average 
on the entire portfolio at a rather 
slow rate. However, in time the 
effect of the current favorable rates 
is found to be reflected in the yield 
of the portfolio. 


As regards internal operations, 
our company’s problems are perhaps 
typical of those found in agencies 
and in other companies. One of 
these is the difficulty in maintain- 
ing adequate clerical personnel. In 
fact, we are handling a substantially 
increased volume of work with a 
relatively decreased full-time staff. 
With practically the same number of 
employees as in January 1950, we 
are today handling an amount of 
life insurance in force 24.7% greater 
than then, 10.3% more policies, and 
a 21.85% greater amount of pre- 
mium income. Going a step further, 
the most accurate basis of compari- 
son is one that takes into considera- 
tion man-hours of work and overtime 
payments. Here we find that in 1952, 
with an increased volume of busi- 


ness, written and on the books, we 
worked 47,186 hours less than in 
1951 and our overtime outlay was 
$24,626 less. 

Naturally, we are pleased at this 
accomplishment on the part of our 
managerial and clerical staff and cer- 
tainly part of it results from im- 
provements that have been effected 
in our operating and mechanical pro- 
cedures. However, some of it is 
simply due to shortage in personnel, 
neither planned nor desired, and we 
are seriously in need of additional 
help. This matter has our constant 
attention. 


Costs of operation continue to in- 
crease. However, through the im- 
proved procedures just mentioned, 
and economies which we are con- 
stantly endeavoring to effect with- 
out impairment in quality or ac- 
curacy of service to the policyholders 
or field force, we are endeavoring to 
keep the situation well under control. 


What Lies Ahead 


We have been discussing the im- 
mediate past, and the present. What 
lies ahead? I am not an economist 
but I suggest that there are two 
basic questions as we look to the 
future. First, what of our nation’s 
economy; is it sound and strong; 
and may we look ahead to continu- 
ing growth and prosperity? Second, 
how about life insurance? Is it do- 
ing a good job; is it well accepted 
and does it stand high in the minds 
of the American people; does the 
market for it continue unlimited ? 

As to the first of these, “the state 
of the nation,” as it is termed, we 
immediately recognize the fact that 
we have problems. We as a nation 
always have had problems and al- 
ways will. Our history has been 
marked by economic change, fluctua- 
tions, wars, uncertainty, inflation and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tional economy despite terrible wars, through those great changes strong § teres' 
deflation, booms, recessions, and de- undreamed of booms, and unbeliev- and unafraid. 
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is that despite ever present problems thing of the fundamental strength 
and change we, as a nation, have and vigor of this nation with its 
continued always to grow and_ seemingly unlimited human and ma- 
progress. We have ups and downs, _ terial resources. 
but the general trend is ever up- Learned economists tell us that 
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We need look only at the history have come through a great social 
of the past half century, with its and industrial revolution and as we 
almost unbelievable advances in sci- look back upon what has happened, 
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This fall many young people will go to 
college, thanks to the foresight of their 
parents who have recognized the necessity 
of higher education in the world today. 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that their 
parents had hoped to send them, there will 
be some young people who will not be able 
to go to college this fall. Naturally, when we think of a 
" downward trend there comes to mind 

We, as Life Underwriters, have the privilege the great and serious depression of 
and responsibility of seeing to it that parents the early thirties. However, I be- beg 
learn that a wisely-planned insurance program lieve we will agree that we have 
can assure their children college educations. today a far better balanced economy 
than we had in those days—greater 

productivity, more advanced _ tech- 
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credit through the exercise of gov- 
ernmental action in the field of in- 
terest rates; reduction in federal tax 
rates (in fact, the 11% cutback in 
individual income taxes scheduled 
to become effective at the beginning 
of 1954 means approximately $3 bil- 
lion more for consumers to spend) ; 
expenditures for a great pent-up 
need in the way of many public 
works, such as express highways 
across the nation, more and im- 
proved hospitals, greatly needed 
additional school facilities in the 
years ahead; as well as continuing 
substantial defense spending (de- 
spite the present peace in Korea), 
and further participation in foreign 
economic development. 


Tremendous Demand 


Also, the demands of a population 
of almost 160 million which con- 
tinues to grow year by year, are 
tremendous and constantly mount- 
ing. Serving these needs requires, 
not only ever greater production of 
the necessities and luxuries of every- 
day life, but also a vast expansion 
of every one of our common serv- 
ices, such as water supply, trans- 
portation, power systems, communi- 
cations, educational facilities—and 
life insurance. As a matter of fact, 
although none of us welcomes an 
undue or prolonged recession, an era 
of unduly protracted and excessive 
inflation is not a healthy atmosphere 
for life insurance selling. That was 
evidenced in the late ‘20’s when the 
people were so intrigued with the 
possibility of becoming rich over- 
night through speculation in stocks 
that they began to look upon life 
insurance as dull and old-fashioned. 
In the years immediately following 
the crash of ’29, these same people 
began to realize and appreciate the 
true value of their investment in life 
insurance—and the early ’30’s, up 
to the time of the banking mora- 
torium, were years of substantial 
life insurance buying. 

In the final analysis, it is buying 
power and selling power that deter- 
mine the business level, and it will 
not take much of an increase in gen- 
eral consumer buying and civilian 
production to offset any anticipated 
reduction in defense outlay. Dr. 
Arno H. Johnson, vice president and 
director of research of the J. Walter 
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ANICQ representatives 
are Anico’s best 
advertisements 


W. T. SPENCER 
Branch Mgr., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


During the eight years since W. T. Spencer started 
with the Oklahoma Ordinary Agency in 1945 as 
@ personal producer he has built an outstanding 
Anico field record. By the end of 1949 he had 
qualified as a Life Member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Promoted to district manager in 
1948. Pr ted to M ger of the Wichita Fails 
branch in October of 1950. Currently, using the 
special Anico methods and plans he employed 
with such personal success, the agency he has 
recruited and trained ranks second in productior 
volume among all Anico Ordinary Agencies. Bill 
says ‘‘Anico offers the finest career and greatest 
opportunity of any company in America—you can 








grow with Anico!”’ 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 


Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


succeeds. 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


Over2%, bill; 
of life mit 
in force 


W. L- MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT? 


Thompson Company, states that the 
productive capacity of this country 
is such that we should have a stand- 
ard of living one-third higher and 
that only a 5% increase in consumer 
purchases over the 1952 level would 
be needed to counteract a possible 
$10 billion drop in government pur- 
chases. 

I am optimistic over the funda- 
mental soundness of our national 
economy despite the serious prob- 
lems that confront us. I have deep 
faith in the intelligence, integrity, 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


/nrirance 


Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


and courage of our national leaders 
—in our great President and the 
able men whom he has chosen for 
positions of high trust and great 
responsibility. True, there may be 
some months of adjustment ahead— 
changes may be required on the part 
of business men in many lines and 
we know that change is often un- 
welcome. I am convinced, however, 
that we are definitely headed for a 
sounder and better balanced economy 
in the years immediately to follow, 


(Continued on page 72) 





MORTGAGE LENDING AT THE CROSSROADS 


HIS is a time when the in- 

vestor in real estate mort- 

gages is in an unenviable 
predicament. His situation is not 
unlike that of-a man who has to 
work with pick and shovel while 
intermittently keeping an ear on 
the ground to catch the distant rum- 
blings of an earthquake. 


On the Surface 


On the surface, mortgage lending 
is in its golden age. The constant 
reiteration of phrases such as “‘lend- 
ers market,” “tight money,” “‘hard 
money policy,” strengthens the 
bargaining position of the lender 
psychologically, if it should still 
leave anything to be desired eco- 
nomically. Interest rates are high 
and expected to go even higher dur- 
ing the second half of 1953. There 
is no dearth of well-located, substan- 
tially constructed real estate projects 
on which profitable loans can be 
made. 

If the market should be headed 
for a crash, the statistics certainly 
don’t show it. Construction expendi- 
tures during the first six months 
of 1953 totaled an all-time record of 
nearly $16 billion, 8 per cent higher 
than last year. Total housing starts 
for the first five months were still 
above last year’s, although May 
starts showed a slight dip and missed 
the expected seasonal increase. In- 
surance companies made more 
mortgage loans than last year. All 
institutions increase their $20,000- 
or-less mortgages 12 per cent during 
the first five months compared to 
last year’s. 

Yet we look in vain for the con- 
fidence and self-assured initiative 
such favorable signs should inspire 
among our lenders. They continue 
to follow traditional policies with 
resigned acceptance when the future 
looks bright, but become apprehen- 
sive and nervous—withdrawing from 
projects just launched, switching to 
something else, or coming to rest 
entirely—when they perceive the 
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slightest symptom of change in the 
present pattern. That was the situa- 
tion with some lenders late last year 
when it was believed that greater 
economy-mindedness of the new Ad- 
ministration would coincide with a 
slackening of defense spending, in- 
creasing unemployment, declining 
production, and a general saturation 
of the real estate market. That was 
the case again earlier this year when 
the first signals of a more concilia- 
tory Russian attitude, sparked by 
the news of Stalin’s death, led many 
to believe the whole face of our 
economy would have to be plowed 
upside down to make way for a 
conversion to a status of peaceful 
coexistence. And that was true 
again, in recent weeks, when the 
lower echelons of the mortgage 
market were partially paralyzed by 
lenders’ wait-and-see attitude on the 
new Administration’s so-called hard 
money policy. 

In general, the worst of these 
periods of uncertainty is behind us. 

The world-political situation, if 
anything, has become more produc- 
tive of a policy of high-geared eco- 
nomic war-preparedness. The weight 
of the Russian collosus, we now 
realize, remains the same for the 
time being as a factor in our national 
policy; whether it is shifted from 
one front to another, intensified on 
one end of the earth, relaxed on the 
other, or trouble-stricken in one of 
its soft spots; or whether it fades 
temporarily behind a mass of ges- 
tures. 

After observing the day-to-day 
pronouncements and actions of our 
President and Congress, also most 
anticipations based on the conse- 
quences of excessive economy have 
subsided. Most lenders now foresee 
no budget cuts big enough to have 
any immediate effect on the over-all 
business activity. 

Clever speculators may still be 
able to forecast considerable reduc- 


tions of expenditures in one field 
and slight increases in another, and 
benefit from their foresight by in- 
vesting capital in those industries 
which are most likely to profit from 
such developments. But these cal- 
culations do not normally concern 
the major lenders whose operations 
are purposely diversified enough to 
be capable of remaining intact <e- 
spite minor shock effects on special 
segments of our economy. 


Deep-rooted Fear 


At the present, the great fear of 
our large lenders has much deeper 
roots. It is not founded on trends 
which have become evident last 
month or last year. It goes back to 
the entire fiscal and housing policy 
of the last twelve hot-and-cold war 
years. Is it safe to continue our 
present economic system of debt ex- 
pansion another two or three years 
as our government is apparently 
forced to do? The new Administra- 
tion, forthright and realistic in its 
leaning toward hard money and credit 
restriction, has inherited a vast in- 
flationary tide from its predecessor 
which it may be hard to stem at this 
late date. Can inflation be halted, 
or was the past experiment in it too 
reckless so that our economic system 
is like a bubble whose walls have 
suffered so heavily by forced expan- 
sion that contraction can only delay 
but never prevent its final burst? 

Pessimistic crystal-ball gazers take 
one look at the present housing pic- 
ture and think they can spell out 
the letters FHA in a very prominent 
spot on the bubble. To their mind, 
FHA has been the much-abused in- 
strument of grasping, overzealous 
operators who are responsible for 
over-building in many areas after 
construction there had reached and 
passed the saturation point. They 
point to the serious vacancy troubles 
of those who have taken FHA funds 
to build luxury apartment houses 
and apartment hotels and must now 
reduce rentals to stimulate the slight 
demand. 
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They also ask, “What will happen 
if any large group of loans made by 
FHA on the basis of sloppy ap- 
praisals has to be redeemed ?” 

These over-concerned lenders ask 
again, “What will happen if bor- 
rowers holding more than 2.9 per 
cent of the total of more than $14,- 
000,000,000 FHA debt go into de- 
fault and the guarantee fund should 
be exhausted?’ But more serious 
misgivings go beyond the small 
faction of real estate mortgages now 
financed by FHA. 

The subject of these misgivings 
is residential construction on the 
whole and the rise of fringe indus- 
tries. Lenders point out by the end 
of this year our builders will have 
increased the discrepancy between 
dwelling units and the family house- 
holds occupying them. 

If predictions of another over- 
1,000,000-dwelling unit year are ac- 
curate, we may expect to have more 
than 50,000,000 one family homes 
and apartment house units to house 
only some 45,000,000 households. 
It may be estimated that at least 
10,000,000 of these units are mort- 
gaged single family homes whose 
value is sustained only by the earn- 
ing capacity of individual Americans 
and therefore susceptible to the 
slightest economic upsets. 

It is with this in mind, and be- 
cause their prime interest is the 
preservation of their trusteed funds, 
not because they are not in favor of 
the home-ownership of lower-income 
groups that large lenders are in- 
clined to give preference to large 
investment-type real estate excluding 
single family homes for loans. 


The Best Loan 


In industry as well, the large 
lender seeks for manufactures of 
stability and permanence over the 
years. The best loan for them, theo- 
retically, is one which could be lifted 
out of its cold and hot war surround- 
ings, kept in a state of suspense away 
from economic and political trends, 
and would still be essential and up- 
to-date for the greatest number of 
people twenty or thirty years from 
today. The closest approximations 
to this ideal are food, clothing, and 
transportation, which continue to be 
the primary needs of the population 
no matter what happens, and there- 
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fore reptesent the industries with 
the smallest loan risk. 

Yet behind all thoughts of caution, 
the frantic search for security, and 
the continuation of long established 
practices in spite of it all, remains 
the ominous question whether we 
are headed for the rocks. Our lend- 
ers are waiting for a sign this year. 
When that sign appears to any sub- 
stantial number of them, we will 
know about it. If they find the 
future secure, their policies are apt 
to become less conservative and more 
forceful and courageous. If, how- 
ever, on the other hand they should 
persuade themselves that things are 
going wrong it is hard to overesti- 
mate the effect, both psychological 





MORTGAGE LOANS 


More life insurance dollars went 
into the mortgage financing of homes, 
farms and other properties during the 
first half of this year than in the cor- 
responding period of 1952, and the 
mortgages acquired by the life com- 
panies represented a larger share of 
their total new investments than in 
the similar period of either of the 
past two years, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The life insurance companies took 
on $2,144,000,000 of new mortgages 
during the six months ended June 30, 
these accounting for 30 percent of 
new investments made by the life 
companies in that period. In the first 
half of 1952, mortgage acquisitions 
were $1,973,000,000, or 27 percent of 
new investments. In 1951, the mort- 
gages acquired by the life companies 
in the first six months totaled $2,915,- 
000,000, but represented only 26 per- 
cent of new investments. 

The greatest increase in new mort- 
gages since the start of this year has 
been in conventional mortgages, which 
are up 21 percent from a year ago. 
In the first half of this year, the life 
companies acquired $1,297,000,000 of 
such mortgages, a large part of which 
cover homes, though they include all 
commercial and industrial mortgages 
also. Total holdings of such mortgages 
at mid-year were $11,145,000,000, up 
$1,209,000,000 from a year ago. Farm 
mortgages written by the life insur- 
ance offices in the first half of this 
year amounted to $234,000,000, up 14 
percent from a year ago, and total 
farm mortgage holdings on June 30 
were $1,771 ,000,000. 

Life insurance company holdings of 
mortgages on June 30 totaled $22,- 
221,000,000, the Institute says. This 
is an increase of $15,600,000,000 since 
the end of World War II and repre- 
sents nearly 30 percent of total life 
insurance assets. More than half of 
the mortgages held by the life insur- 
ance companies are on I-4 family 
residences. The increase since World 
War II in the financing of such hous- 
ing units by the life companies has 
been nearly $10,000,000,000. Today's 
aggregate is five times the 1945 figure. 











and practical, which will ensue. 
What could be these danger or 
all-clear signals? The following are 
a few of the many factors which our 
lenders will watch for re-assurance 
of their doubt-stricken attitudes but 
it is hard to say in advance whether 
the appearance of any of them will 
cause the expected chain reaction 
without knowing how strongly other 
contributing factors will enter into 
the picture at the time: 
1. Mounting repossessions and dis- 
tress sales of single-family homes 
would spell death for the give- 
away program of cheap homes to 
low-downpayment buyers and cause 
many lenders to reconsider their 
over-all investment program. 
2. Softening real estate prices would 
be considered a good indication of 
a market saturation and cause a re- 
channeling of substantial investment 
funds into more rapidly growing 
industries other than housing. 
3. Increasing vacancies of rental 
projects, neighborhood stores and 
commercial buildings could cause a 
temporary stop in the flow of money 
to such construction. 
4. On the other hand, the better the 
quality of loan applications received, 
the greater their number, the higher 
the interest rates chargeable on them 
will become, the safer the lenders 
will feel in their present position. 


Considerable Relief 


The last sign appears to be pre- 
dominant on the market at the 
moment, and considerable relief per- 
vades the finance committees of our 
large lenders. There is a growing 
confidence in the consistent and well- 
planned money policy of the new 
Administration. The only apprehen- 
sion lies in the pressure continually 
exerted upon Congress to thwart the 
Administration’s effort and to rein- 
stitute cheap money. Thus, in a sense 
Congressional action is considered 
to be the key to all further market 
developments and when we said at 
the beginning the large lenders have 
an ear on the ground to catch the 
distant rumblings of an earthquake, 
we might really have said they keep 
an eye on Capitol Hill developments 
—for all good, and all evil, cometh 
from there. 


This article originally appeared in the August 
issue of Real Estate Forum. 
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Tell your client or prospect that his earn- 
ing power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against 
loss of income if disabled through acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Then tell him how an M. I. I. C. Non- 
cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Disability policy will round out his entire 
insurance program and provide funds on 
a guaranteed basis to restore income lost 
through disability — a policy that insures 
with the certainty of life insurance. With 
such a policy he profits. 


~ 


HE PROFITS .. . aud 00 do you! 


And you profit, too. For not only does 
an M. I. I. C. Disability policy provide 
you with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance to sell, but it 
actually creates more life insurance sales. 
It opens up a new field of opportunity 
which you, as a progressive insurance 
counselor, will not want to overlook. 


M. I. I. C. Non-cancellable Disability 
Insurance gives you a fine chance to ren- 
der greater service and to increase your 
own income. Start now. The field of 
non-cancellable disability coverage 
beckons you. 


Let us send you full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- «+ Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





CO AINSI ARN CI nH 


THE MISUELEANEOUS APE 


HE miscellaneous expense 

benefit presents a problem in 

that the claim cost of this 
benefit is increasing to the point 
where it is seriously affecting the 
loss ratio. Of course, experience 
varies as between different policies. 
With those in which the provision 
has not been broadened, in which it 
is still subject to reasonable restric- 
tions, experience has not been un- 
favorable. But with policies the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit of which 
has been broadened, losses are elud- 
ing control and consequently experi- 
ence is turning sour. Control of 
losses is the indispensable factor in 
keeping experience on an even keel. 


Inflation 


Under the impact of competition, 
and in order better to meet the needs 
of the insuring public, the trend 
until now has been to broaden the 
benefit. Other things being equal, 
this would not necessarily have re- 
sulted in bad experience, assuming 
a proportionate increase in the pre- 
mium charge. However, deep down 
below the surface, spreading its ten- 
tacles like an octopus, lurk the forces 
of inflation, to which our present 
trouble can be attributed. 

Hospitals, like all endowed institu- 
tions, have been hard hit by inflation. 
Their cost of operation has increased 
out of all proportion to their regular 
sources of revenue. Endowments 
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have dwindled. Government grants- 
in-aid for the support of indigent 
patients are inadequate. Hospital 
facilities have had to be enlarged to 
accommodate more patients, to fur- 
nish medical care formerly obtained 
in doctors’ offices, and to keep pace 


The indispensable factor 


with progress in medical techniques ; 
all of which has required large capital 
expenditures. Labor cost, which is 
the big factor in hospital overhead, 
has increased in response to the 
spirals set in motion by higher wages 
obtained by organized labor in in- 


BENGE 


dustry. The cost of food is no less a 
problem for hospital dieticians than 
for the average housewife. The re- 
sult is that hospitals have been 
thrown onto their own resources and 
have had to look for new sources of 
revenue. 

Just as increased cost of produc- 
tion in consumption goods is passed 
along to the consumer, so the in- 
creasing cost of hospital maintenance 
has been passed along to the paying 
patients. Today a large percentage 
of these patients are insured. The 
claims made upon the insurance car- 
riers have increased accordingly. If 
within reason, this is doubtless as it 
should be. We solicit hospital in- 
surance. We are in somewhat the 
same position as the Irishman who 
started chasing a bull around a tree 
and suddenly found to his dismay 
that the bull was chasing him. 


Not a Specific Benefit 


Now as to the effect of all this on 
loss experience under hospital poli- 
cies in general and the miscellaneous 
expense benefit in particular. Hos- 
pital policies generally provide a 
specified per diem benefit for board 
and room during confinement in a 
hospital as a result of sickness or ac- 
cidental injury. Surgical coverage 
may be included, usually in the form 
of a schedule of surgical operations 
and specified benefits. Other com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Expense Benefit—Continued 


mon hospital expenses are indemni- 
fied under a miscellaneous hospital 
expense provision, the specific bene- 
fits of which vary considerably in 
different policies. Unlike the daily 
hospital benefit and the scheduled 
surgical benefits, both of which pay 
specified amounts of indemnity, the 
miscellaneous expense benefit is not 
so specific and in some policies, no- 
tably group, it is wide-open. 
Miscellaneous expense provisions 
fall into the two broad classifications, 
allocated and unallocated. The al- 
located form enumerates the par- 
ticular services or expenses for 
which the company will pay. The 
items may be respectively limited, 
but as a rule they are subject to a 
maximum over-all limitation. The 
unallocated form covers miscella- 
neous expenses under a blanket pro- 
vision, which, as a rule, is subject 
to a maximum over-all limitation. 
The over-all limitation is usually 
expressed as the product of the daily 
hospital benefit for a given number 
of days, ranging from five days to 
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twenty days or more. In some cases 
no limit is expressed, but with per- 
haps rare exceptions this is only true 
of group hospital insurance. How- 
ever, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit in individual policies 
and in group policies. The problem 
is common to both types. 


Three Main Items 


In the allocated forms the expenses 
covered are specifically stated. Orig- 
inally there were three main items 
of expense: Operating room charge, 
anesthesia, and laboratory fees. This 
has been extended to include such 
items as X-rays, surgical dressings 
and splints, drugs and medicines, 
oxygen, hypodermics, blood trans- 
fusion, and the expense of ambulance 
service to and from the hospital. 
The unallocated benefit is still 
broader, because it covers just about 
any and every item of therapeutic 
expense. 

We have shown that hospitals 
have had to find new sources of 
revenue, The charge for room and 


A full line of life policies with attrac- 
tive term riders that offer liberal 
provisions. 


Complete Sickness, Accident and 
Hospital coverage with 9 new stream- 
lined policies. 


Home Office training schools. 
Career contracts. 


Production clubs, conventions, 
awards, excellent sales aids. 
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board has been increased in the past 
ten years by as much as 100% or 
more in densely populated urban 
areas. While this has increased the 
loss ratio, it has not become a serious 
problem, because of the specific limi- 
tation on this benefit, the rate for 
which presumably would be based 
upon an expectation of maximum 
payment at least in large urban 
areas. Neither has it created a seri- 
ous problem with the schedule of 
specific surgical operation fees. It 
has, however, become a serious prob- 
lem in the case of the broader forms 
of the miscellaneous expense benefit, 
which may now have to be restricted. 

Specific instances illustrating the 
cause of the trouble are not lacking 
and it will be useful to consider 
some of them. In this connection, 
we are fortunate in having access to 
a timely article, based on independ- 
ent research printed in the April 
issue of the American Magazine, 
entitled “Your Hospital Bill; Why 
it is so high and what you can do 
about it,” by Albert Q. Maisel. 

It is not our purpose in this paper 
to put the hospitals on the spot. We 
have tried to present their problem 
fairly. In solving their problem, 
however, they have created our prob- 
lem. With no intention to indulge in 
recrimination, but with the intention 
of examining facts pertinent to our 
subject, we have been authorized to 
quote from Mr. Maisel’s article, 
which is carefully documented. 

He quotes Dr. Lucius R. Wilson, 
who stated, “It has been the long- 
standing custom of hospitals to in- 
crease charges for auxiliary services 
and keep room charges at a low fig- 
ure, so the daily rate, when quoted, 
will not seem exorbitant to the pa- 
tients.” Mr. Maisel cites a California 
hospital in which the semi-private 
room charge in 1941 averaged $6.30 
per day, but “by 1948 this charge 
had been increased to an average of 
$12.50—almost 100%. But main- 
while, the daily cost of extras had 
jumped by more than 400% ; from 
$4.13 a day in 1941 to $18.10 a cay 
in 1948.” 

“A recent check of the charges of 
four leading Boston hospitals showed 
that their semi-private room rates 
averaged $12.62 per day, but extras 
ran their bills up to $19.16 for every 
twenty-four hours. The actual cost 
of hospitalization turned out to be 
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more than 50% higher than the 
quoted room charges had led most 
patients to anticipate.” 

“Studying both large and small 
hospitals in the Detroit area, the ad- 
ministrative director of a local hos- 
pital reported that pathological lab- 
oratories represented only 2%% of 
hospital expenses but produced more 
than 8% of hospital income. The 
average hospital incurred 3.5% of 
its expenses in the purchasing, pre- 
paring, and administrating of medi- 
cines. But these same hospitals, on 
the average, collected 10.7% of their 
income from billing the cost of these 
medicines to paying patients.” A 
specific instance quoted is the injec- 
tion of a 100,000-unit dose of peni- 
cillin, the charge for which ranged 
from a low of $1.00 to a high of 
$2.85; whereas hospitals can pur- 
chase their penicillin, according to 
Mr. Maisel, at a cost of only 22¢ for 
such a dose. 


X-Ray Treatment 


Most miscellaneous expense pro- 
visions cover X-rays. It has be- 
come a widespread practice with 
hospitals to make a routine chest 
X-ray of every patient upon entering 
the hospital, for which a charge is 
included in the hospital bill. This 
is hardly a legitimate expense under 
a policy covering sickness and acci- 
dental injury. We have also been 
presented with bills including rou- 
tine charges for gastro-intestinal 
X-rays. We have even been charged 
for such unusual services as creating 
a file, maintenance of hospital rec- 
ords, and floor nurse service. An- 
other unusual charge with which we 
have been presented is for ambu- 
lance transportation where the pa- 
tient returned home for the Christ- 
mas holiday after which he went 
back to the hospital. This, of course, 
was no fault of the hospital. We 
tite it simply as an unusual charge, 
for which payment may be expected 
under a wide-open miscellaneous 
expense provision. We cite these 
examples simply by way of illustra- 
tion. In order to deal with a problem 


we must first understand the prob- 
lem. 


Let us now consider some meas- 
ures taken by companies to deal with 
the problém. We have checked with 
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UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 
record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 


DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 
America’s life insurance companies. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








a number of companies, to which we 
are indebted for much helpful infor- 
mation. 

One approach has been to utilize 
the principle of co-insurance by pay- 
ing half of the first $100 of such ex- 
pense and all of the excess. Our 
correspondent states, “Our plan is 
simply to provide 50% co-insurance 
on the first $100 of miscellaneous 
expense and cover the balance 100%. 
Our formula is predicated on the re- 
duction of coverage in the first $100 


of expense, to enable us to pay every- 
thing thereafter. It is not completely 
an “open-end” contract, since the 
miscellaneous benefit covers only the 
expenses incurred during the period 
covered by the room benefit, which 
is ninety days.” The provision in 
this policy reads as follows: 
‘Miscellaneous hospital expense: 
The company will pay the insured 
fifty (50%) per cent of the first one- 
hundred ($100) dollars of miscella- 
(Continued on page 100) 
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You love them... 
protect them! 


” Great-West Lire 
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Heart Appeal and Sales Appeal 


This Great-West Life poster with its simple but powerful message will 
appear in 76 cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada 
during 1953. The heart appeal of two smiling youngsters is a reminder 
of the most compelling reason of all for buying life insurance— 


love of family. 


Thus, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives in 1953 are 
supported on busy thoroughfares and at important corners by outdoor 
advertising. Millions of people will see and note the message and 


challenge of “You love them . . . protect them!” 
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HE average American al- 

though vitally affected, knows 

but little about social se- 
curity. Worse, what he thinks he 
know includes some serious 
misconceptions. For one thing, I 
am quite certain he thinks of social 
security as a relatively low-cost pro- 
gram; he would be astounded to 
learn what social security is ap- 
parently going to come to cost in 
the United States. But let me return 
later to the subject of social-security 


costs. 


does 


More Than One Program 


A second misconception of the 
average American is his belief that 
social security is only one program. 
lf I am not mistaken, most people 
think of “social security” as being 
the small percentage withheld from 
their pay envelopes for old-age bene- 
fits. Workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic relief for the needy, or health in- 
surance—to mention a few examples 
—doubtless seem to the average 
American as entirely unrelated sub- 
jects. 

What the man in the street calls 
social security might more accurately 
be described as a part of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram (OAST), the benefits of which 
are provided in one of the dozen or 
so titles of the amended Social Se- 
curity Act. Another relevant fact is 
that the International Labour Or- 
ganization (LIO)—of which the 
United States is a member—identi- 
fies nine different social-security 
branches in its recently adopted Con- 
vention on “Minimum Standards of 
Social Security.” 
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These nine different branches rep- 
resent nine different hazards with 
which social security programs may 
deal—or, in other words, nine dif- 
ferent types of benefit which a social 


Some serious misconceptions 


security program may provide. And 
each hazard may be coped with in 
more than one way. There are, in 
fact, two main ways in which social 
security may cope with a hazard— 


through public assistance and 
through the so-called method of 
social insurance. 

Let me try to define what students 
and specialists mean by these terms 
“social security,” “social insurance,” 
and “public assistance.” I will not 
try to frame fancy definitions for 
quotation, but rather to put the gist 


of the matter into fairly clear, simple 
words. 
The term “social security” is nowa- 
days used by experts to encompass 
any government program providing 
benefits or payments to members of 
a broad group of the population in 
case some economic or natural haz- 
ard destroys, or threatens to destroy, 
their ability to support themselves. 
The term “public assistance” refers 
to any social security program in 
which the benefits or payments de- 
pend upon some demonstration that 
the individual or family actually 
needs them. Also, public assistance 
payments ordinarily come from gen- 
eral governmental funds. 
In so-called “social insurance” the 
distinctive feature is that benefits 
are based on presumptive need 
rather than on actual need—thus, the 
OASI program presumes that aged 
persons not engaged in covered em- 
ployment or self-employment need 
benefits ; there is no requirement that 
the aged beneficiary prove his indi- 
vidual or personal need for them. 
Indeed, it is generally considered 
entirely moral and ethical for the 
aged millionaire to apply for and re- 
ceive the benefits to which he may 
be entitled under OASI. And if 
the individual works, but not in cov- 
ered employment, he may also draw 
his benefits. Believe it or not, when 
Mr. Watson Miller was Federal Se- 
curity Administrator—in charge of 
Federal social security—he was him- 
self receiving OASI benefits. 
Ordinarily, a “social insurance” 
program is financed by earmarked 
taxes—sometimes miscalled “con- 
tributions” or “premiums”—paid by 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


or on behalf of the covered group. 
Then, to receive benefits, members of 
the group must usually meet eligi- 
bility requirements relating to the 
amount of such taxes they have paid. 
It is because of this vague resem- 
blance to voluntary insurance that 
the payment of social insurance bene- 
fits as a matter of right, rather than 
as a matter of need, is emphasized. 

Obviously, social security—as I 
have defined it—is no new thing. 
Governments for centuries have 
taken steps, albeit often feeble, to 
maintain the indigent. In fact, text 
books on social security frequently 
begin with a discussion of the poor 
laws adopted in England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Social insurance, however, began 
much later than Government relief 
for the poor, or what is now called 
public assistance. The earliest social 


insurance legislation was adopted in 
Germany in the 1880's, under the 
guiding hand of Bismarck. His aim 
was to steal the thunder of the Ger- 
man socialists. By sponsoring a 
major, socialistic measure, he hoped 
to win the allegiance of the German 
working classes for the Kaiser and 
away from the socialist leaders. 

In the United States we had what 
is now called social security long 
before the adoption of the original 
Social Security Act. Public assist- 
ance dates back to earliest colonial 
times. However, only in relatively 
recent years has the Federal govern- 
ment been active in this field. For- 
merly, relief for the needy was con- 
sidered the direct responsibility of 
local government, occasionally with 
some State aid. 

Perhaps the first law enacted in 
the United States that now is con- 
sidered social insurance was the 
workmen’s compensation act adopted 
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by Maryland in 1902. However, if 
the definition of social insurance is 
stretched a bit to include veterans’ 
pensions not based on need, a much 
earlier beginning can be traced. In 
any event, at the present time all the 
states as well as the Federal govern- 
ment have several pieces of social 
insurance legislation on their books. 

So the thing, social security, is 
relatively old. But the verbal teri, 
social security, is relatively new. It 
was, in fact, the inspired creation of 
some anonymous American in the 
year 1935. On June 8, 1934, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had sent a message 
to Congress, in accordance with 
which he created a cabinent Com- 
mittee on Economic Security. This 
committee submitted its report on 
January 15, 1935, and while its ree- 
ommendations became the original 
Social Security Act—enacted in the 
late summer of 1935—the report 
nowhere contains the phrase, ‘‘social 
security.” Yet sometime in 1935, 
between the submission of the re- 
port and the enactment of the legis- 
lation, “social security” was invented 
—obviously a contraction coming 
from “‘economic security” and “social 
insurance.” 


Danger of Over-expansion 


Social Security—the words have 
an almost magical ring. They have 
spread throughout the English- 
speaking world and have been trans- 
lated into innumerable foreign lan- 
guages, doubtlessly including the 
Scandinavian. In Guatemala, I had 
some personal experience with ‘se- 
guridad social.” 

Of course, foreign countries were 
merely adopting the name, social 
security. Mostly, they already had 
the thing, social security. In fact, 
I should emphasize the amazing, 
world-wide popularity of social se- 
curity. To the best of my knowlc:lge 
the following statement is entirely 
true: In no country in the wor! !— 
no important country at any raie— 
does any important political purty 
even propose to repeal or curtail «my 
significant social security enactnicnt. 
Social security is a one-way strect— 
a world-wide incoming tide. [Laws 
are amended, liberalized, expanded 
—never cut back or rescinded. 

In this situation, I submit, there 
is grave danger—particularly for the 
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United States in view of the preva- 
lent lack of appreciation in this 
country of social-security costs. 
Some people think we do not have 
enough social security yet. Some 
people think we already have too 
much. But how can any reasonable 
men differ on the proposition that, 
if we continually liberalize and ex- 
pand our social security laws, we 
will eventually have too much social 
security—whether or not we do al- 
ready ? 


Too Much Social Security 


\nd there is such a thing as too 
much social security. I once heard 
a lecture—in about 1937—by Abra- 
ham Epstein, who had come to this 
country from Europe, and who had 
spent his lifetime studying, advocat- 
ing, and writing books about social 
security, long before the term had 
been invented. On this occasion he 
was talking to the staff of the old 
Social Security Board. 

Although he had always stood for 
liberal social security benefits, this 
white-haired old man was caution- 
ing us youngsters against trying to 
push social security too far in the 
United States. He recalled the lib- 
eralizations in German social secu- 
rity, that had been pushed through 
there just as the depression was be- 
ginning to deepen. Thereupon, with 
German employers faced with new 
heavy burdens, especially for .unem- 
ployment compensation, the German 
economy had plummeted on down- 
ward; the economic situation had 
reached a crisis; and Hitler had 
come to power. Epstein then said, 
very dramatically, that oftentimes he 
could not sleep nights because of the 
culpability he felt—as a leader in 
demanding liberal social security— 
for the rise of Hitler and the ensuing 
persecutions. 

There is also the old analogy of 
the donkey that can either be enticed 
to go by a carrot held in front of his 
nose or driven to go by a stick 
applied at his other end. In the 
American: economy, the carrot of 
reward is shriveling as an incentive, 
what with high income taxes, high 
inheritance taxes, controlled wages, 
regulated prices, and so on. Mean- 
while, the stick of penury and want 
is being made painless with the 
plushy covering of social security. 
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Some time, that donkey is going to 
wonder what he keeps on going for. 
So there is such a thing as too much 
social security. Perhaps we do not 
have too much yet in the United 
States. But we easily could have. 
Earlier I mentioned that social 
security has been divided into nine 
branches by the ILO. Let us now 
run through these nine branches and 
see where we stand at present in the 
United States with respect to them. 
Each branch relates to a different 
hazard and would offer a different 
sort of benefit. 
1. Hospital and medical care in case 
of sickness or accident: The first 


branch is hospital and medical care 
in case of sickness or accident. Pro- 
posals for compulsory government 
action to provide such benefits on a 
social insurance basis are commonly 
called “socialized medicine.” Of 
course, we do not have socialized 
medicine here. In fact, the demand 
for socialized medicine has waned 
considerably in recent years, and it 
may die down entirely. Incidentally, 
I think the chief reason for the 
public’s present lack of interest in 
socialized medicine is the amazing 
recent growth of voluntary health 
insurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Social Security—Continued 


While we do not have “national 
health insurance”’—as Mr. Oscar 
Ewing used to call it euphemistically 
—there is a certain amount of social- 
security activity in the United States 
in the field of providing hospital and 
medical care. California has a social 
insurance program providing weekly 
cash benefits for the temporarily 
disabled, and a few years ago limited 
hospital benefits were added as an 
extra feature. Also, members of the 
armed forces (and veterans to a 
degree) receive needed hospital and 
medical care—these benefits being 
somewhat in the nature of social 
insurance. 

At the public-assistance level, it is 
the general policy of relief author- 
ities to furnish needed hospital and 
medical care to those who cannot 
pay for it. While this policy, or 
responsibility, may not be carried 
out any too well in some localities, 
elsewhere very fine programs are in 
operation. Maryland, in particular, 
has gained recognition for doing an 
outstanding job of furnishing hos- 
pital and medical care to those who 
need it but cannot pay for it. I 
should add that the state programs 
of public assistance for the aged, 
dependent children, the blind, and 
the disabled—all of which receive 
Federal grants-in-aid—receive extra 
Federal grants—with respect to 
hospital and medical care furnished 
recipients. 


2. Unemployment compensation: 
The second of the ILO’s social 
security branches is unemployment 
compensation. All states in the 
United States have programs of 
unemployment compensation, all 
operating pursuant to the Federal 
unemployment compensation legis- 
lation. These programs have been 
liberalized time and again. There 
is also a special, Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance program for railroad 
employees; and the G. I. Bill of 
Rights has provided the equivalent 
of unemployment compensation for 
discharged servicemen—the so-called 


“52-20 Club.” 


General Relief 


At the public-assistance level, the 
counterpart of unemployment com- 
pensation is general assistance or 
relief. Every state has such a pro- 
gram in operation, unaided by Fed- 
eral funds. Incidentally, despite the 
high levels at which the economy has 
been operating, and the ease with 
which jobs may be obtained, recent 
figures show about 700,000 persons 
receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion and about 300,000 families 
receiving general relief, exclusive of 
families receiving only medical-care. 
3. Old-age benefits: The third of the 
ILO’s social-security branches is 
old-age benefits. In this country at 
the social-insurance level we of 
course have the OASI program. 
Also, we have the railroad retirement 


system and the civil service retire- 
ment system—together covering 
some four or five million employees 
—and numerous retirement systems 
for state and local government em- 
ployees, to say nothing of the extent 
that veterans’ legislation provides 
benefits as a matter of right to aged 
persons. 

At the public-assistance level 
there are the Federal-state programs 
of old-age assistance (OAA). Every 
state has such a program and as of 
last December the average monthly 
grant per recipient was $48.82. For 
Colorado—the high state, which 
features a curious “jackpot” pension 
law—the figure was $84.22. Under 
present legislation the amount of 
the Federal grant to a state for a 
month is computed as $20 out of the 
first $25 paid per recipient plus one- 
half of the remainder up to $55 per 
recipient. Quite a change since the 
original 1935 Social Security Act 
provided equal matching up to a 
total of $30 a month per recipient! 

Before 1935, the states and their 
local subdivisions carried the entire 
burden of providing for the needy 
aged. But now, with the states much 
more prosperous and the Federal 
government much more deeply in 
debt, the Federal budget bears most 
of the strain. 

Let me digress at this point to 
give a picture of where the aged 
people in the United States stand at 
present under social security—or, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Y CLAIMS philosophy 

and that of my company is 

essentially very simple. We 
long ago recognized that the busi- 
ness of accident and health and life 
insurance is founded on faith—our 
faith in our associates and our pol- 
icyholders faith in us. We can offer 
no guarantee that the people who 
do business with us will grow rich 
or outshine their neighbors or even 
enjoy any special degree of personal 
happiness. We simply promise our 
prospects that in return for a stipu- 
lated premium we will continue their 
income in event of accident or sick- 
ness, and in event of death we will 
pay to their beneficiaries certain 
sums of money. 


Rich Heritage 


Of course, our advertising depart- 
ments may translate these promises 
into more salable language but 
fundamentally we try to make it 
quite clear that we neither operate 
a horn of plenty nor do we extract 
unneeded dollars from an unsuspect- 
ing public. It also seems to me we 
have a very rich heritage which is 
peculiar to the accident and health 
and to the life insurance industry. 
No other business enjoys such a 
frank and friendly exchange of in- 
formation. I have always found 
that friends of mine engaged in 
other types of business are literally 
amazed by the willingness of insur- 
ance companies to express their 
faith in one another through such a 
free exchange of information. 

Here it must be pointed out that 
we are greatly indebted to associa- 
tions such as the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference and 
to the foresighted men in the busi- 
ness who long ago realized that we 
can go a lot farther and do a lot 
better if we have faith in one an- 
other. I am further convinced that 
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our policyowners cannot help but be 
encouraged by this cooperative 
practice. A man who invests his 
hard earned dollars in accident and 
health and life insurance can do so 
with far greater confidence because 
he knows that the company which 
accepts his premium payment has 
the benefit not only of its own ex- 
perience, but that of a great many 


We cannot become complacent 


- other fine companies doing a similar 


type of business. 


It also follows that no matter how 
competitive our sales efforts may be, 
the man in the field benefits immeas- 
urably because we have the fore- 
sight and the good old fashioned 
horse sense to share our experi- 
ences. 


We are further blessed by a trade 
press that is immeasurably sensitive 
to these attitudes. It seems to me 
I have never seen a single issue of 
an insurance trade paper that does 


not reflect our desire to achieve to- 
gether the promises made to policy- 
owners in our contracts. 

And in one other salute to the 
industry, I am sure we are all well 
aware of the progress we are mak- 
ing through the efforts of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. While this 
organization is concerned primarily 
with life rather than disability in- 
surance, it does speak for all of the 
companies offering both types of 
coverage. in observing the progress 
of the Institute, I am greatly im- 
pressed not only with their news- 
paper advertising campaign, but also 
with the highly favorable publicity 
they obtain for the entire industry. 


Still a Big Job 


The work of the Institute, the 
splendid reports of the trade press, 
the progress being made by our 
various industry organizations and 
our Own cooperative attitude com- 
bine to make the job easier for all 
of us. But in spite of these many 
factors which are in our favor, we 
certainly cannot become complacent. 
We still have a big job to do. A 
changed administration may have 
lessened the pressures for socialized 
medicine and further developments 
in the field of government disability 
protection, but the public must be- 
come firmly convinced of our sin- 
cere desire to provide the right kind 
of service on an individual basis and 
at the lowest premium consistent 
with sound management. 

A splendid report made about a 
year ago by such foresighted lead- 
ers in the industry as E. J. Faulkner, 
F, L. Harrington, V. J. Skutt, R. J. 
Wetterlund, L. D. Cavanaugh, and 
W. T. Grant tells the story. The 
report says: “On the proper pay- 
ment of claims rests, to a very large 
degree, the good name and success 
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Claims Philosophy—Continued 


of the accident and health insurance 
industry. Though the sales organ- 
ization procures the business, and 
the underwriter evaluates it, the 
claim examiner keeps it.” 

As more and more millions of 
Americans come voluntarily to de- 
pend upon private forms of disa- 
bility insurance for essential protec- 
tion, the industry cannot do less 
than achieve the very highest stand- 
ards of performance in discharging 
its claim obligations. In discussing 
claims philosophy the report clearly 
enunciates the importance of paying 


kee 


obligations promptly and cheerfully 
not only for the benefit of the insur- 
ing company but also for that of the 
entire industry. 

I would like to express some of 
my own observations in this matter 
of philosophy. While we cannot 
permit ourselves to be regarded as 
a horn of plenty either by the public 
or by our own fieldmen, at the same 
time we must do everything possible 
to maintain a reputation for fair 
dealing. To this end we are some- 
what at the mercy of our own 
foresight in the training of home 
office and field associates. The 
whole problem, it seems to me, rests 
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with attitudes—our attitude, our 
salesmen’s attitude, and the attitude 
of every person in our claim depart- 
ments, 

Because we talk in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars of assets, millions of 
policyowners, thousands of fieldmen 
and other thousands of home office 
employees, it is too easy for us to 
become indifferent to individual 
cases. We are engaged in the most 
personal kind of business there is 
and yet we are sometimes guilty of 
regarding our policyowners as a 
hole in a Hollerith card, our sales- 
men as a code number, and our 
home office associates as a time card. 
It isn’t that we are innately un- 
friendly or inhuman, it is the 
enormity of the job we’re doing and 
the pressure of the times. 

Then there are little things like 
the language we use to describe 
what we are doing. For example, 
take the word “claims.” I’d like to 
strike that word out of our language 
and at our company we have done 
away with it as far as possible. Must 
a policyowner claim the money we 
have promised to pay him? Does 
accident and sickness or death cre- 
ate claims against our companies? 
Why should anyone be forced to 
claim what is rightfully his? We 
pay benefits, not claims. 


Implies a Compromise 


Then there are those people in the 
business known as claim adjusters. 
Obviously the name implies an ad- 
justment—a compromise or settle- 
ment rather than a payment. Many 
years ago we did away with claim 
adjusters and substituted field serv- 
ice men—especially trained to dis- 
cuss benefit payments with policy- 
owners and to assist fieldmen wher- 
ever needed. We also believe we 
are a pioneer in the use of the term 
policyowner—a perfectly reasonable 
substitute for policyholder. 

These are small things—but re- 
member they are human factors and 
our success in human relations is 
the most important part of our job. 
Perhaps a thousand decisions mace 
in your office tomorrow can be con- 
sidered to be of major importance, 
but I suggest that one unfriendly 
letter from a clerk in the claim ce- 
partment written to a salesman or 
policyowner can be disastrous both 
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in cost and in friendly relations. 
Estimate what is spent to make a 
good impression through advertis- 
ing, through effective sales training, 
home office training, all your printed 
sales material and then look at the 
tragic result of one carelessly writ- 
ten letter. 


Improved ‘Letters 


In our office we try to help this 
situation by the use of carefully 
studied and approved paragraphs 
and letters. They are not form let- 
ters. Form letters may be all right 
for other types of business—but not 
for the intimate people relations of 
insurance, These form paragraphs 
are guides to the letter writer and 
they are constantly studied and re- 
vised. 

The Advertising Club in Kansas 
City sponsors letter writing clinics 
each year and we strongly encour- 
age our home office associates to 
take the courses and to participate 
in contests. We follow the practice 
of paying the tuition and also giving 
special tribute to those who partici- 
pate. 

Sometime ago as a special project 
we authored a letter from a policy- 
owner strongly objecting to certain 
company practices and expressing 
ill will toward our organization, We 
then conducted a contest among 
home office employees in which they 
answered the letter and endeavored 
to sooth the policyowner. Inciden- 
tally, we had outside judges who 
were experts in the letter writing 
field, and they expressed amazement 
at the amount of wise thinking our 
people put into their replies. 

During the past year we have 
initiated supervisors training 
courses and in these courses a great 
deal of stress is placed on the im- 
portance of good public relations. 
We also place a great deal of stress 
on the promptness of replies to let- 
ters pertaining to benefit payments. 
Checks are constantly made on those 
who write letters to be certain there 
have been no unnecessary delays be- 
cause we understand how important 
a single letter may be to a family 
depending upon us to fulfill our 
promises. 

It is also of prime importance 
that the policy contracts themselves 
be constructed in such a fashion that 
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the benefits provided measure up to 
public expectation. This requires 
clearly worded and unambiguous 
policies. It seems somewhat surpris- 
ing that it should even be necessary 
to remind top management of its 
obligation in this respect. Yet, the 
facts are that it is easy to forget how 
important it is to constantly sim- 
plify policy forms. This is also true 
of some of the supplementary forms 
necessary to the issuance of policies 
and also in the payment of benefits. 
My advice to companies just enter- 
ing the accident and health field, 


would be to study very carefully 
every possible means of writing 
their contracts so that they could be 
understood by the _ policyowner 
while at the same time fulfilling the 
requirements of the various state 
laws. I recognize the difficulties in- 
volved but I am certain a company 
can save itself a lot of future grief 
by taking the time to study this 
problem. 

A second item on the check list 
of claims relationships is agents and 
brokers. If I may be pardoned an- 
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other company reference, we at 
B.M.A. discarded the term agent in 
the sincere belief that it is not at 
all descriptive of the important job 
being done by the fieldmen. We are 
certainly in fullest agreement with 
the idea of our field representatives 
being carefully trained to fully un- 
derstand the obligations implied in 
our contracts. It is equally impor- 
tant, we think, that they realize the 
folly to them and to their company 
of overstating the benefits to the pol- 
icyowners. 

It is wise to have a coordination 
of claims handling and the activities 
of the sales organization. Reference 
has already been made to our estab- 
lishment of field service men whose 
responsibility it is not only to dis- 
cuss benefit payments with policy- 
owners but to be reasonably familiar 
with current projects. In this way 
field calls have double value in estab- 
lishing better relations and afford- 
ing useful information. 

As to relations with the insured 
we especially applaud the suggestion 


that companies make every effort to 
keep the policyowner aware of his 
own obligation to pay his premiums 
promptly, to disclose full informa- 
tion and to give prompt notice of 
disability. 


The Physician 


All will, I am sure, agree that 
the increasing popularity of all forms 
of disability insurance has caused 
the physician to have an increas- 
ingly important part in the claims 
relationship. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that companies should make 
every possible effort to reduce the 
paper work required of a physician 
and at the same time do their utmost 
to keep the physician aware of the 
company’s efforts for prompt pay- 
ment of benefits. 

We feel that on any occasion 
when the doctor may be under the 
impression that his patient has not 
been treated properly, we cannot be 
too prompt in reciting the facts of 
the case to him. It is only natural 
that a doctor will be sympathetic to- 
ward his patients and it is our ob- 
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ligation to see to it that this sym- 
pathy is related to the facts of the 
case. 

There are similar public relations 
factors with the hospitals. Here 
again all of us would do well to try 
for uniformity and in so far as pos- 
sible to ease the burden of over- 
worked hospitals. It is my own im- 
pression that there is a great deal 
more that all of us could do to win 
the friendship and confidence of hos- 
pital staffs throughout the country. 


It is also important to maintain 
good relationships with a group em 
ployer. There is much we can do 
to keep him informed of our com 
panies’ practices and certainly there 
is a great deal he can do for us in 
maintaining the best possible rela- 
tionships with his employees. In 
this connection it is amazing how 
small remembrance items like desk 
calendars and such can effectively 
win and hold friends. 


It is my impression that most 
companies are well aware of the 
value of close cooperation with the 
inspection companies. This is a fre- 
quent subject of discussion at meet- 
ings of the International Claim As- 
sociation of which I am secretary 
and I know that individual company 
members constantly endeavor to 
work closely with the management 
of the inspecting companies. 


Outstanding Leadership 


Every department in a company 
is vitally concerned with public rela- 
tions and it is encouraging to note 
the trend to develop strong public 
relations departments whose respon- 
sibility it is to coordinate these ei 
forts. It is also equally encouraging 
that all of us working together have 
had the tremendous good fortune oi 
outstanding leadership in the indus- 
try by men who are acutely aware 
of the importance of good public 
relations. If we want to look for 
ways to frighten ourselves about the 
state of the nation, it is certainl; 
easy todo so. Yet, I think it is most 
encouraging that men of standing in 
the business are calmly and intelli 
gently appraising the future of th 
accident and health business and 
considering ways and means of ex- 
tending its services to more and 
more people. 
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HE personal supervision of 

outside salesmen is an area 

which has attracted the atten- 
tion of many thoughtful sales execu- 
tives who believe that certain of the 
most pressing problems in postwar 
marketing have arisen because of in- 
adequate attention to effective rela- 
tionships of the salesman and his 
supervisor. Much progress has been 
made in marketing research and in 
product development, pricing, fi- 
nancing, and advertising. Selection, 
initial training, and compensation of 
salesmen are other areas of the 
theory and practice of sales manage- 
ment which have received much at- 
tention. But in the literature, as 
well as in actual practice, the per- 
sonal supervision of outside sales- 
men does not seem to have received 
adequate consideration. 


Possible Reasons 


It may be that this area has not 
been given proper attention because 
some sales executives believe that : 

1. No supervision is needed if sales- 
men are carefully selected and in- 
itially trained. 

2. Salesmen’s difficulties will resolve 
themselves. 

3. Certain costs can be avoided if 
little emphasis is placed on this ac- 
tivity. 

4. If salesmen are paid well and -in 
the proper manner, there will be no 
need for supervision. 
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5. All the supervision necessary can 
be accomplished by mass methods. 

It is recognized that it is more 
difficult to supervise outside sales- 
men than factory workers, office em- 
ployees, and inside salesmen. This 
fact, however, does not eliminate the 
need for such supervision. 


The purpose of this study was 
twofold. It was: (1) to investigate 
supervisory methods from the stand- 
point of both management and the 
salesman, and (2) to develop rec- 
ommendations which could be used 
for the improvement of certain as- 
pects of the personal supervision of 
outside salesmen. The thesis is ad- 
vanced in this study that increased 
attention devoted to the personal su- 
pervision of salesmen will result in 
decreased distribution costs and in- 
creased profits. 


The first approach was that of 
making a thorough study of the treat- 
ment of the subject in books, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, sales manuals, 
and various company publications. 
The second approach was that of 
writing personal letters to over four 
hundred sales executives, salesmen, 
consultants, psychologists, and spe- 
cialists in related fields. Replies 
from more than three hundred fifty 
such persons were received. In ad- 


dition, over two hundred sales ex- 
ecutives and salesmen were per- 
sonally interviewed in Columbus, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Dayton, 
Ohio ; Salt Lake City, Utah ; Denver, 
Colorado; Des Moines, Iowa; New 
York City ; and in a number of other 
cities. 

After the information obtained 
from secondary sources, letters, and 
interviews was compiled, a third ap- 
proach—that of making a test sur- 
vey of eighty sales executives in 
order to obtain additional informa- 
tion for the preparation of a ques- 
tionnaire schedule to be used in as- 
certaining the opinion and practice 
of executives in respect to personal 
supervision—was followed. 


Comprehensive Survey 


The fourth approach was that of 
obtaining information through a 
more comprehensive survey. The 
National Sales Executives, Inc., and 
the Bureau of Business Research of 
The Ohio State University cooper- 
ated in mailing questionnaires to 
1,258 sales executives located in the 
areas of Rochester, New York; 
Cleveland, Dayton, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Chicago, 
Illinois; and Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Replies from four hundred ex- 
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ecutives in companies employing 
outside salesmen were received. 
The fifth approach was that of 
making opinion surveys of ninety- 
nine life insurance salesmen who 
were attending the Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute at Purdue Uni- 
versity, sixty-seven house-to-house 
food salesmen, and sixty-four indus- 
trial floor covering salesmen, in or- 
der to obtain a viewpoint of sales- 
men toward their supervision. The 


results of the opinion surveys were 
not intended to represent the think- 
ing of all salesmen; additional sur- 
veys would undoubtedly disclose 
different opinions from the ones dis- 
closed in this study. The results of 
the salesmen opinion surveys were 
presented in the hope that sales ex- 
ecutives would be encouraged to find 
what their salesmen are thinking. 
After analyzing the information 
and data received, a program for su- 
pervising outside salesmen was 
worked out, based on the planning 
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and organizing for supervision and 
the actual job of supervising. 

Preliminary to formulating a su- 
pervisory program, three steps were 
taken. An attempt first was made 
to determine what were believed to 
be the major weaknesses and faults 
in salesmen. To obtain this infor- 
mation, it was felt that the best 
source was the opinion of sales ex- 
ecutives. Replies from four hundred 
members of the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., indicated that the five 
major shortcomings in their sales- 
men which might be overcome 
through personal supervision are as 
follows : 

1. Failure to plan sales effort 

2. Failure to put in enough selling 
time 

3. Lack of proper selling methods 
4. Lack of product knowledge 

5. Failure to utilize time worked 
properly 

Since there were many concep- 
tions among sales executives as to 
what constituted personal super 
vision of salesmen, as a second step 
it was necesary to define and sepa- 
rate the function from all others. 
For the purpose of this study, per- 
sonal supervision of outside sales- 
men was considered as the function 
of establishing and maintaining the 
proper direct working relationship 
between the superior and a salesman 
and to implement sales objectives by 
continued training, control, motiva- 
tion, and communication. 

Planning for supervision, a third 
step, is necessary in order that ob- 
jectives, standards, and policies may 
be formulated which provide the 
foundation for the actual job of su- 
pervising salesmen. The primary 
objective of sales supervision from 
the standpoint of the stockholders 
is to increase the gross profit pro- 
duced by each salesman; from the 
viewpoint of the customer, to sup- 
ply more satisfactory service and 
merchandise values; and from the 
salesman’s point of view, to make ii 
possible for him to earn more and 
to realize more fully that he is con- 
tributing something worth while to 
humanity through an effective sell 
ing job. These three viewpoints are 
closely aligned and can be accom- 
plished only by securing a profitable 
sales volume. 

Standards, other than sales vol- 
ume, which can be used for both 
quantitative and qualitative evalua- 
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tiott of each salesman’s performance 
should be established. In many cases 
these standards should be specific, 
for potentials of territories assigned 
will vary, different functions may be 
required of some salesmen, and such 
actors as travel and competitive 
conditions may not be the same for 
each salesman. In addition, basic 
policies in respect to supervision 
must be established in order to guide 
sales personnel toward the realiza- 
tion of specified objectives. Such 
planning may or may not be the re- 
sponsibility of the immediate su- 
perior of salesmen. 


Phases of Supervision 


A well-balanced program of su- 
pervision should provide for proper 
emphasis on continued training, pre- 
liminary and operational control, 
motivation, and communication. 
Knowledge of the product, company, 
customer needs, selling techniques, 
as well as personality development, 
should be stressed in continued train- 
ing. 

Control is necessary because sales- 
men do not always use the methods 
which have been taught to them, 
utilize their time properly, or look 
introspectively at their shortcom- 
ings. Preliminary control consists 
of routine planning, scheduling, 
preparation, and order giving. Op- 
erational control consists of observ- 
ing and checking, recording infor- 
mation, evaluating a salesman’s 
performance, and taking corrective 
action. 

Even though a salesman has been 
told what to do and control measures 
have been set up, he must be prop- 
erly motivated if he is to work up to 
full capacity. Four levels of moti- 
vation exist. The self-interest level 
is one in which very little or no in- 
vestment in time or money is made 
to assist the salesman. The level of 
mediocrity is one in which the sales- 
man is not developed to make de- 
cisions, as decisions are ready-made 
for him by management. The sales- 
man is told what to do and he does 
itin return for job security, reason- 
ably satisfactory working conditions, 
and a fixed income. The level of 
aspiration provides developmental 
motivation by means of praise, pres- 
tige of the job, and opportunity. The 
level of commitment is the highest 
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level of motivation. Salesmen fully 
committed are loyal to their com- 
pany, have a high regard for selling, 
believe in the product or products 
sold, and have full confidence in 
their leadership. 

The five morale factors which 
sales executives replying in the Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., survey 
believed to be most important in 
raising or lowering the morale of 
salesmen are: recognition and praise, 
better than industry pay, type of 
supervision, opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and company policies re- 
lating to salesmen. 

Coordination of the continued 
training, control, and motivation 
phases are provided by communica- 
tion. Salesmen’s opinion surveys are 
an excellent method for sales execu- 
tives to find what their salesmen 
think and want. 

The factors determining the meth- 
ods of supervision used are: age of 
the salesman, number of years the 
salesman has been with the company, 
urgency of the business situation, 
number of salesmen supervised, type 
of territorial coverage, and size of 
the company. Contrary to what is 
commonly accepted, little variation 
was found in the amount of help 
given salesmen paid on a salary basis 
and those paid on a commission 
basis. It, therefore, cannot be as- 
sumed that a compensation plan pro- 
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viding some form of incentive can 
be considered a substitute for super- 
vision. 

Both sales executives and sales- 
men agreed that greater emphasis 
should be placed on field supervision 
that is customary at present. One 
third of the companies studied now 
contact their salesmen in the field 
only once in each one to three 
months. A negative correlation ap- 
pears to exist between the number 
of men supervised by one superior 
and the frequency with which sales- 
men are contacted in the field. 


Personal Supervision 


The most prevalent practice in re- 
spect to personal office conferences 
is for sales executives to hold them 
either once a week or less often than 
every three months. Personal letters 
are used more frequently as the 
number of salesmen directed by one 
superior increases. Telephone and 
leased wire contact, telegraph and 
teletype contact, and the dealer sur- 
vey method are, for most companies, 
supplementary methods for person- 
ally supervising their salesmen. 

The four basic tools available for 
facilitating the performance of the 
supervision function are: salesmen’s 
reports, a job analysis of the func- 
tions of salesmen and supervisors, 
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time and duty analysis, and termina- 
tion records. A number of compa- 
nies have found such supplementary 
tools as routing schedules, super- 
visors’ reports, supervisors’ check 
lists, supervisors’ manuals, records 
of customer complaints, salesmen’s 
contracts, recording devices, periodic 
physical examinations, and the re- 
sults of psychological tests to be 
quite useful. 
Organization must be given atten- 
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tion in order to ensure that proper 
personal working relationships exist 
between salesmen and superiors. 
Much variation exists in the unit of 
supervision in different types of sell- 
ing, in different companies, and even 
in the same company, depending 
upon such factors as the salesman’s 
task, the type of product sold, and 
the geographical area. 

The executives who are most fre- 
quently charged with the immediate 
supervision of salesmen are the 
president or general manager of a 
company, a sales manager, branch 
manager (or some title denoting 
geographical decentralization), and 
a field supervisor. It was found that 
regardless of who may be the line 
superior of salesmen, a number of 
additional executives may have a 
staff working relationship with the 
salesman. 


Consultants 


External sources of aid—such as 
suppliers’ representatives, advertis- 
ing agencies, sales and management 
consultants, detective agencies, and 
trade associations—may also be util- 
ized in supervising outside salesmen. 
Only 13.9% of the companies which 
contributed to this study have em- 
ployed a sales or management con- 
sultant to assist them with their su- 
pervisory programs. Thirty-eight 
per cent of the executives who have 
employed consultants reported dis- 
satisfaction with the experience. 

A supervision program is no bet- 
ter than those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering it. In 
too many companies, the sales su- 
pervisor has been the forgotten man. 
A successful supervisory program 
must be given the support of the 
executives at the very top and filter 
down through the sales supervisor 
to the salesman. Fifteen per cent 
of the companies replying indicated 
that no training is given to a man 
selected as a supervisor; an addi- 
tional 10.4% of the companies give 
a new supervisor only a brief state- 
ment of the duties of his job. The 
soundness of any sales supervisory 
plan depends to a great extent on 
the soundness of the organization 
structure, plus a well-defined policy 
for the selection, training, compen- 
sation, and evaluation of sales super- 
visors. 


The most significant conclusions 
in respect to each major area of the 
personal supervision of outside sales- 
men which evolved from this study 
are as follows: 


I. Planning: 

1. The functions to be performed by 
both the salesman and the immedi- 
ate superior of the salesmen should 
be specifically defined. 

2. Fundamental consideration by 
top management should be given to 
the function of supervising outside 
salesmen. by determining what sales 
objectives are to be accomplished, 
setting standards for each sales- 
man’s performance, and outlining 
basic supervisory policies. 

3. Qne or more of the external 
sources of aid, such as management 
consultants and suppliers’ repre- 
sentatives, should be utilized when- 
ever practicable and feasible. 


II. Organization: 

1. Each company should determine 
the number of salesmen that should 
report to a superior, in order to 
bring about a top level of sales per- 
formance in relation to the amount 
of effort and money expended. 

2. The number of salesmen as- 
signed to a superior should be small 
enough so that each salesman can 
be given personal, individualized at- 
tention. 

3. The contributions of such staff 
executives as sales personnel spe- 
cialists, sales trainers, and product 
specialists should usually be coordi- 
nated on some higher level than the 
salesman and reach him through 
his immediate superior. 


III. Methods: 

1. Increased emphasis should be 
placed on field trips with salesmen, 
personal office conferences, and the 
analysis of each salesman’s perform- 
ance. 

2. Less emphasis than is now cus- 
tomary should be placed on conven- 
tions held by company or outside 
organizations, and on telegrams, in 
contacting salesmen. 


IV. Tools: 

1. Increased use should be made of 
the job analysis of the functions per- 
formed by salesmen, suggestion sys- 
tems, and salesmen’s reports. 

2. The extensive use of various 
tools should not lead sales execu- 
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tives to believe that personal meth- 
ods of contact are unnecessary. 


\V. Continued training, control, mo- 
tivation, and communication: 

1. A well-balanced emphasis should 
be given to continued training, con- 
trol, and motivation. These three 
phases of supervision should be co- 
ordinated by means of two-way 
communication between the sales- 
man and his superior. 

2. Three important factors affecting 
morale are: recognition and praise, 
continued training, and furnishing 
adequate equipment and sales aids. 
3. Periodic opinion surveys will be 
helpful in obtaining an insight as to 
how salesmen feel about various 
company policies. 


VI. The sales supervisor: 

1. Sales executives must make cer- 
tain that those who are charged with 
the administration of the super- 
visory program are carefully and 
properly selected, trained, compen- 
sated, and evaluated. 

2. The sales supervisor should avoid 
the common criticisms which sales- 
men have of their supervisors, such 
as a lack of an understanding atti- 
tude, failure to treat men fairly, put- 
ting on too much pressure, losing 
temper, being selfish, and having a 
negative, fault-finding attitude. 

3. The three activities which should 
be given more emphasis than is now 
customary are: analyzing a sales- 
man’s strengths and weaknesses, 
continued training, and morale 
building. 


A Greater Return 


One fertile field for increasing the 
effectiveness of selling operations is 
that of improving the personal 
working relationship between the 
salesman and his superior. An ade- 
quate amount of time and money 
devoted to this area of the practice 
of sales management would greatly 
increase the effectiveness of sales- 
men. A small investment in super- 
vision will ensure a greater return 
from larger investments already 
made in the maintenance of a sales 
office, the advertising of the product, 
and the selection and initial training 
of salesmen. 


An abstract of the book, ‘‘Personal Supervi- 
sion of Outside Salesman’’: 300 pages; $4.00 per 
copy. Published by the Bureau of Business Re- 
Search, College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, The Ohio State University. 
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endowment privileges with continued protection 
. . . offers a sound savings plan where the insured can 


get back more than he pays in. 


MASTERPLAN really “Takes the IF out of LIFE” 


for the agent as well as the prospect. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








and young adults than in the past, 


politan Life. The period of maxi- 
mum mortality formerly was at the 


greater and the case fatality is higher 


















POLIO MORTALITY 
SHIFTING 


DROWNINGS 





Bow two-thirds of the 700 ac- 
OLIOMELITIS now claims more of cidental drownings of preschool 
P:: victims among older children children each year in the United 
States occur among youngsters who 
are presumably safe at or near their 
home, according to the Metropolitan 
Life. One year olds account for 
almost 300 of all the drownings, a 
greater number than at any other 
single year of life. Most of these 
drownings could be avoided if par- 
ents watched their children more 
carefully. 


according to a study by Metro- 


pre-school years. This shift toward 
a higher age at attack is regarded 
as an adverse development because 
the proportion of severe cases is 


at those ages. 


ATLANTIC PROGRESS REPORT (NO. 4 














The| G@agfts Month 


in Affantie’s History 


A new high in paid-for 











business is evidence 


of continuing achievement 





Each May Atlantic Life conducts its Anniversary 
Sell-E-Bration. The agency force makes every 
effort to place Atlantic protection on as many 
lives as possible. bind: 








In this year’s observance Atlantic representa- 
tives paid for more than $6,000,000 of new 
_ business to set an all-time record for this 53-year 
old company. In addition, a substantial number - 
of Accident and Sickness and Hospitalization | 
contracts, offered for the first time this year, 
were placed. 4 


The nieibite gains being recorded by Atlantic 
and its agency foree are évidence of quality con- 
tracts at favorable rates with unexcelled service 
to the eae. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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Best’s Life News 





AM a combination man handling 

weekly and monthly insurance as 

well as all types of ordinary 
policies. We combination men have, 
in my way of thinking, a definite 
alvantage over most other men 
in the insurance industry. When 
we enter the field of life insurance 
as a career, we are given a thriving 
business. Imagine! A completely 
established business—stores,  fix- 
tures, merchandise, lights, front, and, 
most important of all, customers. 


Practically Guaranteed 


We are practically guaranteed an 
immediate living wage, and a con- 
crete promise of a good living for 
the rest of our insurance lives, re- 
gardless of length, if we but study, 
learn, and pay attention to this share 
of the insurance business that is 
“given” to us. There is no other 
form of selling that would permit 
me to call upon practically any one 
of my present 466 families, day or 
night, and be invited in with the 
same degree of warmth that one 
extends to a close friend. 


It doesn’t matter if the family I 
call upon is playing cards, reading, 
or watching television. I am asked 
into the home with a welcoming 
smile. If there is too much disturb- 
ance in the living room, I can suggest 
having the interview in the dining 
room or kitchen, and the head of the 
family will sit there with me and 
give me his complete attention. Now, 
why can I do this, which the vacuum 
salesman, the refrigerator salesman, 
or any other salesman cannot? For 
one reason and for one reason only— 
I have proven myself to be their 
friend as well as their insurance man. 
I am their promise of present and 
future peace of mind because of the 
guaranteed financial security ! offer 
them. In many ways, I am their 
hope and their refuge for the future, 
and this secure feeling was built up 
to its present status by me. I am 
their constant reminder of the great 
benefits and financial security offered 
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MAMIL AMP 


WILLIAM COOPER 
Agent 
Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Manchester, Conn. 


by all the life insurance companies— 
and, I prove this to them time and 
time again, under all conditions. 
Those of us who entered the life 
insurance business in the past few 
years are well aware of the vast 
changes that have taken place during 
that time, when contrasted with con- 
ditions that existed in our business 
as short a time as twenty years ago. 
How many agents of those days 


No other form of selling 


knew about programming insurance, 
the use of settlement options or the 
value of different clauses like the 
common disaster and spendthrift 
provision? Few agents, years ago, 
attached importance to the explana- 
tion and inclusion of these various 
services. And why? Because they 
understood little of the importance 
of these clauses themselves ! 

The majority of agents in those 
days had two pet policies which they 
learned about with a minimum of 
personal effort. These policies were 
the twenty payment life, and the 
twenty year endowment for the sum 


of, perhaps, one or two thousand 
dollars. And, oh!, how these con- 
tracts confused the policyholder 
when the difference wasn’t thor- 
oughly explained. 

Especially handicapped because 
of a lack of knowledge to read or 
write was the new immigrant to this 
country. He listened to words 
which were not clear to him, and 
certainly misunderstood the meaning 
of the policy. Many buyers of a 
twenty payment life policy thought 
that if they allowed dividends to 
accrue, the policy would mature in 
sixteen years. This misunderstand- 
ing, born of the lack of knowledge 
of both agent and policyholder, hurt 
the business, hurt the agent, hurt the 
policyholder. There is certainly no 
excuse for it today, and, fortunately, 
most agents make very sure that 
policyholders know what they are 
buying. Today’s agents can do this 
because they know much more about 
life insurance than their predecessors 
did. 


Free Education 


Today, we salesmen in the life 
insurance business, regardless of the 
company we represent, receive an 
education, on the theoretical aspects 
of life insurance, at least, and we get 
this education free. Teachers, books, 
and even travelling and living ex- 
penses to training centers are now 
ours, so that we may acquire the 
know-how essential to selling and 
servicing our product. Because of 
this continuous training and educa- 
tion, we are able to understand 
changing economic conditions and 
keep up with new ideas in the busi- 
ness itself. And this knowledge pays 
off in greater prestige and constantly 
increasing income. 

When I came into this business 
as a combination salesman, I was 
handed a long black book, about 12 
inches long and 6% inches wide, 
containing, if I remember correctly, 
the names of about two hundred 
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Romantic Appeal—Continued 


families. These were my immediate 
customers, all mine, and I shared 
very few of them with any of my 
numerous competitors, and believe 
me, I took care of them like a mother 
takes care of her children! They 
were my source of hope, of inspira- 
tion, of my family’s welfare, my 
children’s education, in short—my 
livelihood. 

Asa result, I helped them in every 
way possible. I helped them apply 
for citizenship papers, discussed 


their mortgage problems, recom- 
mended doctors for specific illnesses, 
advised their seeking lawyers’ advice 
when I deemed it necessary. Always 
they seemed to turn to me as their 
counsellor. And, in addition to the 
gratifying feeling a man gets from 
helping others, everything I did was 
like bread cast upon the waters. 
Over a period of time, it never failed 
to return in some personally bene- 
ficial way. I also knew that through 
my relationship to these people, and 
through the good I had done for 
them, I had created good will for 





Sixth of @ series now appearing in leading daily newspapers 


4, 





The Pilot Is Fifty ! 


Design of a company trademark in 1924 was a natural one: a 
ship’s steel-eyed pilot at his wheel, and an illustration of majestic 
Pilot Mountain, historic outpost in the Blue Ridge. Printed countless 
millions of times, the Pilot seal has always symbolized protec- 


tion, dependability. 


But to some people it has special and different meanings. To the 
heads of thousands of families it stands for family protection and 
financial security. Thousands of businessmen recognize it as the 


backbone of their business success. 


To hundreds of thousands of school children the Pilot at his 
wheel is the man who protects them in case of school associated 
accidents. To many students The Pilot symbolizes the reality of a 
college education. To older men and women it means the happy 
retirement no one can take away from them. 


With all its diverse interpretations, the Pilot symbol has become 
a vital part of millions of lives for half a century. 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS © 0. F. STAFFORD, President » GREENSBORO, N.C. 


some other agent who might be 
representing any one of numerous 
other companies. 

I have heard it said many, many 
times that this product we sell is an 
intangible, an abstract thing. This, 
to my way of thinking, is an errone- 
ous conception, having absolutely no 
basis in reality. Is there anything 


.less abstract, less intangible than 


concrete financial security ? 

Somerset Maugham, in his book 
“Of Human Bondage,” says, “Money 
is the sixth sense, without which we 
cannot properly enjoy the other 
five.” 

What is more concrete than food 
—than clothing—than a place to live 
in? What is more necessary and 
basic to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness than these fundamental 
essentials? And, where else and how 
else can these human requirements 
of everyone be guaranteed, beyond 
a peradventure of doubt, except 
through life insurance? I emphasize 
guaranteed! Abstract? Intangible? 
Indeed not! 


Time Control 


We people of life insurance have 
the most romantic, the most emo- 
tionally appealing, the most alive, 
the most understandable product of 
all sales products. It is only neces- 
sary to present it to everyone in this 
brilliant light to make them realize 
its great importance in their scheme 
of things. 

I have been asked many times 
during conversations with other 
agents how I managed to write a 
large volume of business considering 
the size of my debit and the number 
of families this debit contains. My 
debit last year consisted of 466 
families from whom I collected about 
$495 in weekly premiums and $2,200 
in monthly premiums. This debit 
covered both city and rural areas 
and was made up of families in which 
the breadwinners ranged from tlie 
ordinary laborer to aircraft workers, 
with a scattering of white-collar 
workers, and very few, if any, busi- 
ness men or executives. 

A debit of this size demands a 
great deal of time and involves a 
great deal of detail work, such as 
collecting of premiums, servicing, 
changing of beneficiaries, transfers 
off and on, call-backs, and, - most 
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important of all, keeping accurate 
accounts which takes many hours 
of bookkeeping, and other details 
too numerous to mention. Yet, 
through control of my one great 
asset, time, I had enough of it left 
over to write more than $500,000 of 
paid-for new business in eleven 
months. 

In a recent article I read the state- 
ment that an agent, in order to write 
$3 of debit increase per week, must 
make forty calls in order to secure 
twenty-four interviews which should 
produce six sales averaging fifty 
cents apiece. To my way of thinking, 
that is doing it the hard way. That 
is using leg work in place of head 
work. 

How is it possible to collect and 
service a debit of a reasonable size, 
with its infinite detail, and on top 
of all that, make forty calls? It must 
take extraordinary energy and 
crowding. Is it necessary, and 
should it be necessary, to make so 
many calls in order to produce such 
a comparatively small volume of 
business? Can this be called proper 
planning ? 


Production Breakdown 


A man must have time to devote 
to outside activities in order to en- 
large his own outlook on life, to 
develop an interest in affairs both 
local and national, to cultivate social 
contacts which will enable him to 
prospect upward and write larger 
policies in less time. All these out- 
side activities are an essential part 
of the agent’s growth and success in 
his community and in his life insur- 
ance business. 


Let me give a breakdown of one 
year’s results to prove my point, 
keeping in mind I never called on 
more than seven or eight people in 
one week—that is, five working days. 
From January 1 to November 30, 
1951, I wrote 225 applications, or 
one application per working day. 
Of these, 71 were ordinary cases, 
averaging $6,000 face amount per 
sale. My records for the previous 
vears compare quite favorable to 
this and my present record is keep- 
ing pace. These are not big con- 
tracts on the lives of executives, 
business owners, etc. More than 
95% of this business year after year, 
has come from my debit. My pros- 
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“PATTERN OF 


SUCCESS”. . 


... to be considered 
for a career with 
Cal-Western, every 
prospective agent 
must have demon- 
strated a history of 
success in previous 


occupations. 


...the 


Cal-Western Agent is a 
CREDIT to his profession 





... and yours! 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


i) 


pects are preponderantly average 
wage-earners and even less. Mine 
are not large programs covering a 
multitude of needs; rather, they 
cover one or two basic needs. 

I state these figures, not to brag 
about my results, but to show that 
a good volume of business can be 
written if you plan your time and 
work intelligently. 

How do all these sales happen to 
me? By chance? By luck? Because 
someone asks me for it? No! Only 
because through my daily observa- 
tions of family changes, through un- 
obtrusive questions thrown out 


SACRAMENTO 


day after day, through friendly in- 
terest, I have established in my own 
mind the definite needs of those 
persons I have selected to call upon 
that particular week. Therefore, I 
approach these prospects in need 
with complete assurance and un- 
questioning confidence. Few men 
who have the money to buy life in- 
surance will withstand a_ proper 
presentation based upon a definite 
need. 

When I see a man with a new 
home and one or two small chil- 
dren, who has about $2,500 of insur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ance bought anywhere from two to 
five years ago, I show him a pro- 
gram covering all his needs. Usually, 
considering the type of prospect I 
approach, | wind up selling him 
about $5,000 basic insurance, with 
a family income rider. This covers 
his immediate needs for last ex- 
penses, critical period, and a monthly 
income for his wife and children, 
plus retirement income for himself, 
if he lives. And I always show him 
how this plan fits in with his Social 
Security benefits and other re- 
sources. 

As he grows, and as his children 
grow, | grow with him, for his en- 


MEN of VIRGINIA | 











Pathfinding 


Called the “Pathfinder of the 
Seas,” Maury wrote the first 
classic book on oceanogra- 
phy. Naval officer, teacher, 
patriot and adventurer, he 
led men to new greatness 
through his knowledge of 
the seas. 


More than 82 years ago the 
founders of the Life of Vir- 
ginia brought into being the 
first life insurance company 
in the entire South. 


The pathfinding tradition of 
these founders continues to- 
day as the men of the Life 
of Virginia set new records 
of growth for this 1! billion 


dollar company. 
INSURANCE 


THE LIFE ‘company 
of VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 








tire program, as first presented to 
him by me, is always being brought 
to his attention for further consid- 
eration, for further revision, because 
I have anticipated for him his jour- 
ney through life, and prophesied 
happiness and security to his loved 
ones. Don’t think that I go into a 
home and get no sales resistance. 
I do, just as we all do. One of the 
most common questions put to me 
is “Suppose, Mr. Cooper, after three 
or four years I find I can no longer 
pay for this insurance. Do I lose 
everything? What have I gained?” 

When a prospect talks to me 
about losing money on insurance in 
the event of financial reverses, I 
look at him and in a friendly but 
emphatic way I ask, “Mr. Prospect, 
may I ask how much you paid down 
for your lovely home when you first 
bought it three years ago? You say 
$3,000?” I then reply, “Now, Mr. 
Prospect, if you don’t pay your next 
two months’ interest, doesn’t the 


mortgagor have the legal right to. 


foreclose for the amount due?” He 
thinks a moment and answers, “Yes, 
I guess you’re right.” Then, I con- 
tinue, “If you buy a new car for 
$2,000, and use your old car toward 
a down payment of approximately 
$700, your notes for fifteen months 
would come to $70 or $80 monthly. 
Now suppose, Mr. Prospect, three 
months later you cannot continue 
your payments. What happens to 
your car? Doesn’t the finance com- 
pany have legal right to repossess 
your car? And, do you get any 
money back? Emphatically, no! 

“However, Mr. Prospect, with 
most insurance contracts, after the 
second year, there is a cash value 
in your policy which the company 
will return on demand—without 
question. Or, if you don’t want 
cash, you can have a certain amount 
of paid-up insurance or the company 
will carry the full face amount for 
a certain period. You can’t lose!” 


The "You" Attitude 


St. Paul was the greatest sales- 
man of all times. Centuries ago, 
he sold Christianity to all peoples 
of the then known world who were 
complete pagans and wanted to buy 
nothing else. However, St. Paul 
always took the you attitude. “This 
is good for you and I will tell you 


why.” Nothing could hold this great 
man back. He was completely and 
absolutely sold on his mission in 
life. He felt and knew intensely 
that there was nothing else that could 
take Christianity’s place. 

So, too, is our business—life in- 
surance—a form of religion, to the 
degree that nothing else known to 
applied economics can take its place. 
Our business contains a minimum 
of monotony. The same situation 
never occurs exactly the same way 
twice. Each sale is a new experi- 
ence, for human nature is most un- 
predictable, and never in rapport 
with our objectives, or aims. Burt, 
we must create the desired reaction 
by our enthusiasm, our sincerity, 
our belief in our product. We must 
make our prospects feel that same 
enthusiasm for our product and its 
ultimate benefits. 


People Will React 


People in a large sense are like 
the chameleon which reacts to the 
colors of its surroundings. In the 
same way, people will react to the 
colors of your personality—the red 
of excitement, the enthusiasm of 
rich golden orange, and the trust of 
greens and blues. How many of 
these glorious color sensations do 
you give off during your daily con- 
tacts? With what intensity do you 
give them off during a sales pres- 
entation ? 

Most of all, if you do not have 
an instinctive liking for your fellow 
man, then I suggest you cultivate 
one, and never stop developing that 
trait. Talk life insurance to any 
and everyone. No man dislikes in- 
surance—he simply does not under- 
stand it. If you can get most people 
to know and like you, then you 
automatically, without any conscious 
effort on your part, establish im- 
mediately the first and the most im- 
portant of the four basic require- 
ments of a sale: the right to an 
interview. You may be an expe't 
in LUTC, a CLU, and know a! 
there is to know about life insurancc, 
but if you don’t find someone t 
talk to, then all that knowledge b« 
comes like ashes in your mouth. 
Like St. Paul, talk to them, give 
them understanding. If you do, the) 
will accept you, they will share your 
belief, and they will buy! 
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You can best answer this question. But your answer 
depends upon these two very important factors: 
Ma product that meets the needs of most people regardless of 
their vocation, their age, or their financial position— 
in short, a good multiple line. 
M@ a sales-minded company knowing the importance of merchandising 
that product. 
We have the product—we have the merchandising know-how! 
If you'd like working with our company and have had supervisory 
Or managerial experience sufficient to build an agency of 
your own, simply mail the coupon. 





ee ee eT) 
Norman T. Carson, Agency Vice President Dept. T-64 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Binghamton, New York 


1 am interested in the way your c 
Tell me more. 





security mutual life 
insurance company 
home office: : 
binghamton, new york : 
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See How the New Manhattan Life 


JUVENILE POLICIES 
Offer Important PLUS Features 


It’s BRAND NEW and DIFFERENT! 


Progressive 
Juvenile Endowment 


provides benefits all through life. 
(Example based on one unit 
of P.J.E. Policy) 


1) Benefits before Age 15 depend on which 
of 5 plans is selected. 


2) Benefit Ages 15 through 17: $1,000, then 
starts increasing at 18. 


3) Between ages 18 and 21 here’s what 
happens: . 


Age Benefit Benefit 


Premium remains fixed. Never changes. 


4) Between Ages 21-65: 
$5,000 Benefit Continues. 
5) At Age 65: A choice of: 


a) CASH ENDOWMENT OF $5,000 PLUS 
ANY ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS. 


b) Monthly income for life. 
c) Paid-up participating whole life policy 
plus cash. 


Besides Progressive Juvenile Endowment, 
Manhattan Life has 


9 Other Juvenile 
Endowments 
Endowment at 17 Endowment at 21 
Endowment at 18 10 Year Endowment 
Endowment at 19 20 Year Endowment 
Endowment at 20 Endowment at 65 
20 Payment Endowment at 65 


Ask about the 2 New Options at Age 20 in 
the Revised 


College Education and 
Endowment-Annuity Policy 


An all-life plan providing 4 EDUCATIONAL 
PAYMENTS pilus insurance protection and 
retirement income. 





N its new Juvenile Policies, The Manhattan Life offers 
to acceptable purchasers two all-important optional 
“Extras” that add up to complete juvenile insurance. 


1) MONTHLY INCOME FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILD in 
event of the death of the purchaser. Income extends to and 
including the Age 25 anniversary, or during the premium 
period if shorter. 


2) ALL PREMIUMS WAIVED up to the Age 25 anniversary, 
or maturity of the policy if prior to that age, in event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the purchaser. 


Either, or both, of these optional extra features now 
available for a small additional premium to insurable 
purchasers of amy Manhattan Life Juvenile Plan. 




















Waiver of Premium on Child Automatically Included 


With any Manhattan Life Juvenile Policy, there is auto- 
matically included without specific extra charge the 
Waiver of Premium Benefit on the insured child. This 
means that between ages 5 and 60 should the insured child 
become totally and permanently disabled, premiums on 
the basic policy will be waived. 


All MANHATTAN LIFE JUVENILE POLICIES are Participating 


Wide choice of settlement options at maturity including 
a) Cash plus any dividends left to accumulate. b) Monthly 
income for life or for a specified number of years. c) A 
paid-up participating whole life policy plus cash. Still 
other options may be selected. 























Our 2nd g Century 


INSURANGE 
of KEW YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 
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THE M.D.R.T. MEMBER 


HE median member of the 

Million Dollar Round Table 

is at present between 45 to 
49 in age, enjoys an average income 
approximating $30,000, lives in a 
home worth $30,000 to $40,000, 
works between 40 and 49 hours 
weekly and 60 percent of those with 
sons think enough of the insurance 
field to have sons in the business or 
want them to enter it. 


Other Characteristics 


These facts were developed by a 
survey made by a Round Table com- 
mittee in collaboration with the Life 
Insurance Management Association. 
It revealed that the median age for 
men entering the life insurance field 
is 25 to 29 years of age, with 57 per- 
cent of the agents reporting entrance 
between 20 and 29. The survey 
shows that 31 percent of the agents 
were employed in sales work prior 
to entering life insurance, although 
22 percent entered the business 
“after completing school.” 

A median of five to nine years 
engagement in the life insurance 
business was reported. Of the 699 
surveyed, 560 reported some college 
education and 359 have degrees. The 
average member qualified for the 
Round Table at median age of 35 to 
39, with total of 332 between ages 
of 35 and 44. 

Of the Round Table members an- 
swering, 222 are Chartered Life 
Underwriters and 150 more planning 
to complete the specialized studies 
leading to CLU degree. The Round 
Table member gives generously of 
his time for life underwriters asso- 
ciation activity as well as religious, 
charitable and community activities, 
the survey discloses. 


Volume Written 


Based on MDRT qualifications 
the median for volume is $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 per year with 28 re- 
porting volumes in excess of $3,- 
000,000. The Round Table median 
for number of cases per year ranges 
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Associate Agency Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


from 75 to 99, although 26 percent 
of the agents do 75 to 125 cases and 
73 or 10 percent do over 200 cases 
a year. 

Sources of production brought out 
in the survey show 366 do “package 
selling” with 26 reporting they have 
90 to 100 percent of their business 
from this source. Group insurance 
is written by 22 percent with this 
field accounting for 1 to 20 percent 
of their business for 128 agents. Of 
the 699 reporting, 565 said they did 
programming and estate planning, 
which for more than one-fourth of 
the agents accounted for 40 to 60 
percent of their volume. Business 
insurance was listed as a source with 
560 MDRT men, as one-third of 
those reporting relating they received 
20 to 40 percent of their business 
from this classification. Almost 40 
percent of those surveyed reported 
they were engaged in pension trust 
insurance programs. 

The survey disclosed that the 
median of four years prevails for 
the number of times the Round 
Table member has been paid for 
selling $1,000,000 worth of qualify- 
ing insurance. There were, however, 
109 men who have done a million 
or more for ten years or longer. 

In the income report, the average 
earnings ranged close to $30,000. 








"What possible use is this going to be to a 
member of the million dollar round table?" 


There were 16 of the 699 surveyed 
reporting incomes of $100,000 or 
more. The income survey was in- 
terpreted to indicate that the average 
MDRT member receives less than 
$1,000 per year income from insur- 
ance other than life insurance. 

Earnings for the first-year-in- 
business brought median of $2,000 
to $3,000 although 45 said they 
earned more than $10,000 in “first 
year.” 

As to placement of business, 493 
of the MDRT men answering the 
survey placed 90 to 100 percent of 
their business with their major com- 
pany affiliate. 

The MDRT survey showed that 
those reporting “practice what they 
preach” with 127 members having 
more than $150,000 of life insur- 
ance on their own lives and the aver- 
age agent owning between $75,000 
and $100,000. 

There were 98 men surveyed who 
reported business interests outside 
of the life insurance business which 
was worth more than $100,000. 


Net Worth 


Personal information disclosed the 
average MDRT member lives in a 
home worth $30,000 to $40,000 with 
110 having homes in excess of $50,- 
000. The average net worth of those 
surveyed listed $100,000 to $124,000 
for the agent group; $150,000 to 
$175,000 for the independent and 
$175,000 to $200,000 for the general 
agent. There were 41 men reporting 
estates valued in excess of $500,000. 

Contributions up to $2000 a year 
to charities were reported by nearly 
77 percent. 

The survey showed that 550 have 
a personal secretary and in 448 in- 
stances the service is full time. Of 
the 550, there are 505 paying for all 
or a part of the cost. Nine men em- 
ploy ten or more persons although 
the average man had only one secre- 
tary. : 

The average MDRT member 
makes between 5 and 10 calls per 


(Continued on the next page) 
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week with 53 percent making 5 to 
15 calls. There are 52 men who 
make 5 or more evening calls per 
week, with the average less than 
one call. Saturday work is _per- 
formed by 473 of the 699 and 225 
of the Saturday workers do it more 
than half of the weeks in the year. 
Work of 40 to 49 hours per week 
is the median for the MDRT with 
14 men putting in more than 70 
hours. 

Average vacation taken is between 
4 and 6 weeks a year. A total of 
360 of the 699 men surveyed reside 
in cities of 500,000 population or 
greater. Definite retirement is con- 
templated by a total of 276 members 
reporting although 19 percent believe 
they will only “partially retire.” 


OVER $9,000,000,000 
PREMIUMS 


IFE INSURANCE and annuity pre- 
Lrium payments in 1953 may 
exceed $9,000,000,000 according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
total last year was $8,322,000,000, 
more than double that of 1940. 
Premium payments in 1952, how- 
ever, represented only 3.6% of ag- 
gregate disposable personal income 
of American families, as compared 
with 5.1% for 1940. The amount of 
life insurance protection bought with 
premium dollars increased in the 12 
years. Whereas the premium aggre- 
gate was up 112%, the protection 
purchased increased 144%, owing to 
the rapid increase in group insur- 
ance, family income policies incor- 
porating term insurance, and greater 
buying of insurance at younger ages. 


PERSISTENCY REPORT 


HE LIFE INSURANCE Agency 

Management Association has 
issued the first report on its latest 
persistency study, “Persistency 
1949-1951.” This follow-up study 
analyzes the two-year persistency of 
the policies reported in The 1949 
3uyer. Seventy-four per cent of the 
policies sold to males and 76% of 
those sold to females were in force 
two years after they were issued. 
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AVAILABLE NOW. Agency builder who can 
actually demonstrate selling! Inspirational 
speaker. Outstanding recruiter. Solid writer 
—sales talks, motivation material. Interested 
only in solid Home Office Sales or Agency 
Director position. Strong ten year background 
in Life and A & H—Two companies only. 
Under 35. Available only because of unusual 
circumstances. Excellent references. This man 
is master salesman, not merely desk man. 


Box No. L-78 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St. New York 38, N. Y. 











INCOME TAX EXTENDED 


. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives enacted and sent 
to the White House for approval 
by the President the Technical 
Changes Act of 1953 embodying 
a one-year extension of the tem- 
porary income tax formula under 
which life insurance company in- 
vestment earnings have been taxed 
by the Federal Government since 
1951. The formula provides for a 
tax rate of 334% on the first $200,- 
000 of investment income of each 
company and a rate of 614%4% on 
the balance. 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE 

Independence Building 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Bell Building Russ Building 
DALLAS TULSA 
9339 San Fernando Way American Air Bldg. 
DENVER WASHINGTON 
Colorado Building 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


OMAHA 
4805 S. 24th St. 





AUTO DEATH CLAIMS 


OTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES 
brought 18,000 life insurance 
death claims in the first half of this 
year, representing aggregate pay- 
ments of $37,000,000, the Institute 
of Life Insurance says. Of this, 
10,000 claims for $19,000,000 were 
in the first quarter and 8,000 clainis 
for $18,000,000 were in the second 
quarter. Last year, the 12-month 
toll brought 39,000 claims for an 
aggregate of $69,000,000. 

Life insurance claim payments re- 
sulting from automobile fatalities in 
the first six months of 1953 have 
exceeded such payments stemming 
from war deaths in all three years 
of the Korean War. 


MORTGAGE CREDIT 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANIES are 
| Psd less in new VA guar- 
anteed home mortgages because there 
is exceptionally heavy demand for all 
types of loans and because the in- 
terest rate on these mortgages can- 
not compete with other forms of 
investments. This was the gist oi a 
statement presented to the House 
subcommittee of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives by Milford A. 
Vieser, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit, and chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Mort- 
gage Lending of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


Mr. Vieser pointed out that life 
companies have invested $3,500,000,- 
000 in VA home loans since the end 
of World War II and that mortgage 
loans of all types constitute 30% oi 
aggregate assets of all insurance 
companies. For the first four months 
of the year, however, United States 
life companies acquired $106,000,- 
000 of VA home loans, as compared 
to $205,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod in 1952. 

The recent increase to 444% on 
VA loans has not resulted in their 
becoming competitive, according to 
Mr. Vieser, since all interest rates 
have risen. This situation could be 
improved by making VA mortgage 
rates flexible, he asserted, such as 
by permitting their sale at a discount 
or premium. 


Best’s Life News 
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OR HIS MONEY BACK 
AT AGE 60, 65, or 70 


WITH 
THE TRAVELERS 


CASH SETTLEMENT CONTRACT 


For further information about The Travelers Cash Settlement Contract, see 
the nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. He will show you 
how to help your client to protection through The Travelers. 








THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ° CONNECTICUT 








NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


... three safeguards against the third hazard 


Nene ee 
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Three basic policies—a wide variety of benefit 
combinations; result—tailor-made accident and sick- 
ness protection for Provident Mutual clients. 

Behind Provident Mutual’s new portfolio of 
Accident and Sickness equipment stands the same high 
degree of integrity in sales and management that had 
made this 88-year-old Company one of the outstanding 
financial institutions in the country. 


Provident Mutual is proud of the high quality 


of its Accident and Sickness policies, which contain all 
of these important features: a 


Brokers and the agents of companies not writing 
Accident and Sickness business are cordially invited to inquire at 


their nearest Provident Mutual agency for additional information. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable 


Policy non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable to 
insured’s sixty-fifth birthday; the Company cannot 
cancel or modify it in any way. 


Level benefits 


No reduction in amount of the monthly indemnity 
payment because of advancing age. Benefits paid for 
recurring periods of disability. 


Incontestable 


Policy is incontestable after two years except for 
fraudulent misstatements. 


Waiver of Premiums 

After 90 days of continuous total disability, subsequent 
premiums are waived. Refund of premiums paid 
during this 90-day period. 

Participating 

Yearly dividends as earned reduce the cost of protection. 


Level Premium 


No increase in premium because of advancing age. 


Dismemberment or loss of sight 


Liberal benefit provisions for dismemberment or total 
and irrecoverable loss of sight. 


Non-house confining 


Policy owner need not be confined to home in order to 
be entitled to benefits. 


Grace Period 


Grace period of 31 days allowed for payment of each 
premium after the first. 
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MISCELLANY 


The average patient-day charge in 
Chicago hospitals is $22.95, accord- 
ing to figures recently released to 
the accident and health industry by 
the Chicago Hospital Council. The 
current survey includes room costs 
and such extras as anesthesia, drugs, 
X-ray, diagnostic tests, etc. 
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F. W. Hubbell, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, was pre- 
sented with a hand-tooled leather 
bound book containing the signa- 
tures, photographs and production 
records of the company’s field asso- 
ciates on the occasion of his 40 years 
of company service on August 1. 
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Edward C. White, Jr., assistant 
manager of industrial securities for 
The Equitable Society of New York, 
has returned from the Labrador- 
Quebec area where he inspected 
work on the giant mining project of 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada. He was 
one of fourteen men representing 
six insurance companies, which, to- 
gether with the M. A. Hanna Co. of 
Cleveland, are helping to finance the 
development. 


we 


For the past forty weeks the 
Institute of Life Insurance has pre- 
sented a dramatized documentary 
radio series, “The Search That 
Never Ends” over more than 400 
stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System to an estimated audience of 
some four million listeners. The 
series has explored various aspects 
of forty medical and health and 
welfare problems that immediately 
concern the American people. 
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For the fifth year in a row, the 
John Hancock has passed another 
billion mark of insurance in force. 
Total insurance in force as of June 


30th was over $14,000,000,000. 


For September, 1953 


Sophie C. Nelson, assistant secre- 
tary and director of the Visiting 
Nurse Service of the John Hancock, 
retired last month after 28 years of 
service with the company. 
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The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association has recently 
published a revision of its Index to 
Publications, the first to be issued 
since 1949. Included in the 1953 
Index is all Association material in 
current use. Research reports, field 
publications, speeches from annual 
meetings and statistical surveys re- 
leased before July 1 of this year are 
incorporated in the new edition. The 
new Index is divided into three sec- 
tions: a list of titles in alphabetical 
order with their file numbers; a list 
of subjects ; and a description of the 
filing system with an alphabetical 
key to the file numbers. 
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The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association's 121st School 
in Agency Management ended Au- 
gust 7th and with it the 25th year 
of schools came to a close. Since 
1929 the LIAMA has graduated 
over 6,300 agency officers and man- 
agers of Ordinary and Combination 
companies. 
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Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
managing director of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, has been appointed by Gover- 
nor John Lodge of Connecticut, to 
the Commission to Study the Advis- 
ability of State-operated Television 
Stations for Educational Purposes. 
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The Manufacturers Life passed an 
important milestone early in July 
when the total of benefits paid to 
beneficiaries and to living policy- 
holders since incorporation in 1887 


reached $500,000,000. 


Executives of mortgage banking 
houses, commercial banks and other 
institutions engaged in mortgage 
lending, went back to school last 
month at Stanford University for 
post-graduate study of methods and 
procedures in real estate financing. 
The occasion was the Western Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica at Stanford University, August 
17-21, the first course ever offered 
in mortgage lending and investing 
in the West. 
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Processing of death claims has 
been simplified by the Northwestern 
Mutual with the introduction of a 
new proof of death form. Claimants 
will no longer be required to supply 
a funeral director’s statement or a 
statement of identity. 


— St ve 


Dr, Paul Eggertsen, professor of 
General Business, Loyola University 
of Los Angeles, has temporarily 
joined the home office staff of Occi- 
dental Life of California under the 
fellowship program conducted by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association’s Relations with Uni- 
versities Committee. 


Mw Mw 

The Prudential has announced the 
award of contracts to the low bidders 
for general construction work on its 
Mid-America Home Office in Chi- 
cago, and its South-Central office in 
Jacksonville. The George A. Fuller 
Company of New York was given 
the award for the Chicago skyscraper 
scheduled for completion late in 
1955. The award on the Jacksonville 
building went to Daniel Construc- 
tion Co., Inc. of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. The latter is scheduled for 
initial occupancy late in 1954, with 
final completion early in 1955. 
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A record-breaking 3,100 Pruden- 
tial field men will take Parts I or 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Miscellany—Continued 


II of the Life Underwriters Training 
Council courses which begin in 
October. In addition, close to 500 
intend to take one or more parts of 
the Chartered Life Underwriter 
courses, in preparation for the ex- 
aminations next June. 


“A brief history of America’s 5th 
° ° € ”: 
oldest life insurance company” is the 


title of a new 8-page booklet that is 
being distributed by State Mutual 
Life. It is a factual record of the 
company’s progress since it was 


chartered in 1844. 
ae. a 


The United States Life recently 
entered the state of Wisconsin, 
bringing to 11 the number of states 
the company has entered during the 
past 18 months. It is now licensed 
in 23 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


IT PROVIDES . .. 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT DISABILITY INCOME 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies... 
Hospitalization Policies . 


Foe hts, 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


. . Group Insurance. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ee ome -~ 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President SPENCER R. KEARE, Executive Vice President 


* 


- Life Underwriters and General Agency minded men Both : 
Tike | “ONE OF THE BEST’ FOR A BETTER FUTURE. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY °* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


| apres insurance in force at 
the close of last year totaled 
$9,578,055,187 compared with $9. 
118,280,618 at the close of 1951, 
according to the 59th annual edi- 
tion of The Fraternal Monitor. New 
highs were also recorded for as- 
sets, membership and new business 
written, the latter totalling $1,004, 
171,504. 

Total assets at year end were 
$2,359,234,537; certificate reserves 
aggregated $1,836,837,989 ; total in- 
come for 1952 was $321,960,423 
while disbursements for the year 
were $223,443,611 including death 
claims of $92,497,849, other bene- 
fits of $42,134,071 and refund divi- 
dends of $16,335,369. Members at 
year end numbered 9,176,870 and 
number of lodges was 83,618. 


ORGANIZATION MEETINGS 


Mees OF ORGANIZATIONS 
are being studied with a view 
to possible reduction in number. 
The Joint Committee on Organiza- 
tion Meetings of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America has issued 
a report dealing with the problem of 
organization meetings which has 
been sent to the various professional 
associations in the life insurance field 
and the company members thereof 
with the request that they give seri- 
ous consideration to the sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained 
in the report. 

The Committee pointed out that 
there appears to be many situations 
of apparent duplication where either 
combined or alternate meetings 
might be employed. Among its rec- 
ommendations were the curtailment 
or elimination of certain regional 
meetings, that organization of any 
further association or new section 
of an existing one be approached 
with great care and that all mect- 
ings be held in accessible locations 
with due regard for costs. It also 
recommended that the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association be 
made a section of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
since it largely performs a_ sales 
promotion function. 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


BUSINESS ACCIDENT AND HEALTH. 
“A man who owns this form would 
say: ‘We’ve got a good crew here. 
Wonderful spirit. I can’t think of 
anyone who’s not helping to pull 
the load. Of course, people cost 
more these days, but I don’t mind 
paying for the best help. I must ad- 
mit it bothers me when one of the 
gang isn’t on deck in the morning. 
A serious accident or sickness is 
just another statistic, you know, 
until it pops up in your own house- 
hold. The business-like thing to do 
is insure the key people so that | 
don’t have to worry about their ex- 
penses. And, in my shop, it’s the 
human thing to do.’” 
CNRO 

SEPTEMBER SPECIALS: Automobile 
repair shops, parts and accessories 
stores are in an expanding market 
caused by a record number of 
vehicles in use. Many postwar cars 
are nearing major overhaul age. 

Bakeries have high sales volume 
(people are eating well these days). 
Raw material costs are down; labor 
costs are up. These prospects are 
highly sales promotional-minded, 
and are interested in employee benefit 
programs. 

Dairy products, especially the high 
margin related lines, are in strong 
demand. You can anticipate manu- 
facturers diversifying both in prod- 
uct and in territory. 

Electrical appliance stores are in 
an “up” market for air conditioning, 
freezers, clothes dryers, garbage dis- 
posal units, dishwashers, and the 
like. Despite keen competition, the 
standard appliances are still moving, 
sales being for replacement as well as 
for new family demands. 


For September, 1953 


——— 


Office equipment firms serve busi- 
ness’ basic need for time and labor- 
saving equipment because clerical 
costs continue to rise and paper 
work becomes more complex. Sales 
should approximate last year’s rec- 
ord volume. 

Stationers, pens and pencils poised, 
are bracing themselves for this 
month’s mammoth _ back-to-school 
movement. 
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Baby food, clothing, and furniture, 
medicines, toys, ice cream, soft 
drinks, chewing gum, crackerjacks, 
and candy are important products 
in the opinion of an important seg- 
ment of our population—children 
under ten. 

Power lawn mowers and power 
tools, high fidelity phonographs, 
boats, luggage, jewelry, watches, 
sports clothing, drugs, tobacco, 
shrubs, insect sprays, magazines, 
radio and TV time sales, snack foods 
and patio furniture, all are products 
of divertissement reflecting the spe- 
cial interest of a growing segment 


BUILDERS 


"Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


of our population that is growing 
older. There are two general groups 
of excellent prospects here. The 
firms who sell leisure goods and 
services, and the persons who buy 
leisure goods and services. Using 
Social Security for a base, you hit 
almost anyone where he lives when 
you tell him what he can do with 
retirement income “money back” 
insurance. You’re selling more than 
life insurance; you're selling a way 
of life. 

Crying towels should find a ready 
market among those persons who are 
assiduously selling America and 
Canada short. “Bears” have been 
crying “wolf” for years. Never were 
so many so wrong about so much. 
War prosperity undermines our 
financial structure because it destruc- 
tively borrows from the future. 
Peace prosperity strengthens our 
financial structure because it con- 
structively builds for the future. 
There’s no depression in the books 
for this year or next adjust- 
ments, yes ; depression, no. “Adjust- 
ments” mean we have to work 
harder. For a sound dollar, it’s 
worth it. “‘Adiustments” mean 
competition for the consumer’s 
sound dollar. That’s what we thrive 
on, “Adjustments” mean lower 
taxes. And that means more busi- 
ness. Now you're talking. 

CRO 
PARTNERSHIP. “Here’s a member 
of a partnership. He says, ‘Joe and 
I were buddies in the service. He’s 
a topnotch salesman, bringing in the 
orders, while I stick close to the 
shop and keep things humming. If 
Joe were to fade out of the picture, 
naturally I’d expect to own the en- 

(Continued on the next page) 














We Galule... 


— OUR GENERAL AGENT 
) PAUL E. GARRETT 


Spokane, Washington 


tarting his life insurance career in 1936, 
General Agent Paul E. Garrett of Spokane 
has been, and still is, a star performer for 

The Ohio National. Through the years, and 
while building one of our largest and most 
successful agencies, he has set a shining ex- 
ample for his associates as a personal producer. 
Besides winning Leaders Club honors re- 
peatedly, Mr. Garrett has met all requirements 
of the Million Dollar Round Table during the 
past three years to qualify as a Life Member of 
that distinguished organization. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Cincinnati 
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another attractive addition to 
GUARDIAN’S quality line of 
LIFE POLICIES 


The Junior Guardian 


Issue Ages 0-14 
Premiums payable to age 65 


Each unit of $1,000 increases to $5,000 at age 
21—with no increase in premium. 


Get full information from 
your nearest GUARDIAN Office. 


LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


AH GUARDIAN & LK.vene Gopor, OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Business Builders—Continued 


tire business. We have an under- 
standing to that effect. Huh? What 
“written agreement”? We trust each 
other, don’t we? And Joe’s wife 
would sell to me, wouldn’t she? 
Her busybody uncle wouldn’t stick 
his nose in here, would he? But, 
actually, I don’t have the cash to 
buy her out. I might or might not 
be able to float a loan. Golly, I 
wouldn’t like to get in a squabble 
with anybody on the price, or any 
other subject. You know, that uni- 
form partnership act offers some un- 
pleasant alternatives: “Liquidate or 
reorganize,” it says. On the one 
hand, I could be “liquidated” right 
out of a job; on the other, I could 
be “reorganized” right out of a job. 
Well, sir. Joe and I had better get 
our attorney to prepare an agree- 
ment stipulating that the survivor 
(that’s me) would buy and the de- 
ceased’s heirs (Joe’s) would sell on 
the basis of a realistic valuation. 
Then, why can’t each of us buy life 
insurance on the other? Something 
like that makes sense.’ ” 
Key MAN. “Here’s how the boss of 
a plant would talk: ‘A few of the 
boys around this plant are really 
worth what I pay them. They’ve 
got know-how, and as important, 
know-why. They ought to be good 
—I trained ’em. Replace them? 
Listen, Buster, this red face I’m 
wearing, I didn’t get sitting on my 
back in Florida. It’s apoplexy. 
Why this place—my “baby”—would 
fold if I had to start rebuilding. 
The only future problem I want is 
to figure how fast I can get to my 
deep sea fishing. Do you have a 
proposition that would make sure 
the boys, or their financial substi- 
tutes, would keep my profits rolling 
in? Remember, I love to fish.’ ” 
THE AGENT SMILED. “All a person 
wants to know is what happens to 
his pocketbook at time of loss. 
Right? A loss is a loss, whatever 
the cause. Check? In the practice of 
insurance, we sometimes lose sight 
of the principle of insurance. Do 
you agree? There are no closed 
doors among the coverage cubicles ; 
there is, rather, a series of connect- 
ing entries opening from one cover- 
age to another. What do you say?” 
“Right, check, yes, amen, and 
thank you.” 
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THE LEGA 


By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Where Testimony as to Cause of 
Death Was Evenly Balanced, the 
Trial Court Must Instruct the Jury 
That the Burden of Proof Is on the 
Defendant Insurance Company to 
Prove Contribution to Death 


The Underwriters at Lloyd’s, 
London, issued two personal accident 
insurance policies on the life of 
George H. Francis for a period from 
October 11, 1949 to October 11, 
1950. The first was for $100,000 
payable to the insured’s law firm 
and the second was for $75,000, 
two-thirds of it payable to the law 
firm and one-third to the insured’s 
brother. 

The policies provided, among 
other things, that if the insured 
should die of an accident, solely and 
independently of any other cause, 
within six months of the date of the 
accident, the underwriters would pay 
100% of the capital sum. The pol- 
icy defined bodily injury as result- 
ing from, among other things, death 
by exposure to the elements or phys- 
ical exhaustion. An exclusion in the 
policy provided that accidental death 
shall not be covered when it results 
directly or indirectly by intentional 
self-injury, disease or natural causes. 

While the policies were in effect, 
the insured died. The cause of his 
death was a matter of considerable 
controversy. It seems that a few 
days prior to his death, he and a 
group of others left for a fishing 
trip at a location south of California 
in Mexico. The first day they ar- 
rived at camp they fished for several 
hours and retired for the night on a 
porch of the cottage in which they 
were staying. The next morning the 
insured, with others, arose early and 
went out into the bay to fish. The 
insured hooked one large fish and 
fought it for some time and lost it. 


For September, 1953 


About the middle of the morning 
a storm came up and the motors on 
the boat played out and the insured, 
with the others in his boat, had to 
row for a considerable distance to 
an island. The island was bare and 
they were exposed to the storm and 
the wind for the entire night. The 
next morning the storm had abated 
and the insured went back to the 
mainland to the camp. There was 
testimony that he seemed particu- 
larly chilled and reclined in blankets 
most of the next day and on the trip 
by plane back to Los Angeles. The 
next day he had all the symptoms of 
a bad cold, staying home from work. 
He called his doctor who prescribed 
aureomycin and some sleeping cap- 
sules. The insured’s intention was 
to go to his brother’s place in the 
desert to rest and recover from the 
cold he caught on the fishing ex- 
pedition. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


Four days after the return from 
the fishing expedition his body was 
found parked in a car. He was ly- 
ing in the back seat of the car on 
his back with a small pillow under 
his head under no unusual circum- 
stances. An autopsy was performed 
and the cause of death read broncho- 
pneumonia with an antecedent cause 
of edema of the brain due to acute 
alcoholism. After the autopsy the 
body was cremated. Claim was made 
on the insuror, which denied liability 
on the ground that the insured was 
an alcoholic ; that such was a contrib- 
uting factor to the death and that he 
died from natural causes or from 
self-inflicted injuries. 


The trial court instructed the jury 
that the burden of proof was on the 
plaintiff to show that the insured did 
not die of intentional self-injuries, 
directly or indirectly caused or con- 
tributed to by the insured. The testi- 
mony in the trial court was fairly 
evenly balanced as to the true cause 
of the death of the insured. Some 
doctors testifying that it was from 
exposure and some that it was due 
to alcoholism or self-inflicted or nat- 
ural causes. The jury found in favor 
of the insuror and the plaintiffs have 
appealed. 


The upper court holds that as the 
evidence of the case was not only 
so sharply conflicting but so nearly 
evenly balanced that it was error to 
instruct on the burden of proof, that 
was distinctly prejudicial to the 
plaintiff’s case. The upper court re- 
verses the case and remands it for 
a new trial with an appropriate in- 
struction to be given concerning the 
burden of proof on the death feature 
of the case. (1 CCH Life Cases 
230) Zuckerman et al vs. Under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, London. 
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ENDOWMENTS 
SHOULD BE 
FLEXIBLE, TOO! 





WHAT HAPPENS when an Endowment owner 
finds that his kind of policy is temporary, too? 


Needs, like wants, can change. Suppose an 
Endowment owner does discover he’ll still need 
insurance after his policy would mature? 
Suppose he has meanwhile become uninsurable? 
It’s not the money he will eventually save but 
the protection that will eventually terminate that 
concerns him then. 


The built-in flexibility that’s standard in all of 
Occidental’s straight Endowments may possibly 
help him then — like this: 


During the 90-day period when cash value 
equals the single premium for the same amount 
of Life — not Endowment! — insurance, the 
insured may change to a paid-up Life policy — 
without evidence of insurability! 


It’s a typical Occidental offering. 


“‘A Star in the West...’ 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
Ww. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“*WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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WONDERBAR 


This electrically operated refreshment 
bar is becoming more and more popular 
in today’s business offices, according to 
Servel, Incorporated, the manufacturers. 
It can be built into a wall, placed on the 
floor and used as a table or set upon a 
table or bench. The plastic cabinet is 
offered in mahogany, blond or white but 
can also be painted in special colors to 
match any office decor. In addition to 
two ice cube trays there is a shelf for 
food and a removable plastic tray for 
snacks. The door opens from the top and 
forms a bar area. 
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EXECUTIVE FILE 


More “office furniture” than “office file” 
in appearance, Yawman and Erbe’s new 
executive file fills many functions. It 
serves as a four-drawer file, a 32” x 28” 
table, a desk-top extension, a telephone 
cabinet and an end table or magazine 
table. The file has four letter drawers 
mounted on cradle-type suspensions and 
features a pedestal rim base, panel sides 
and a linoleum-covered molded _ top. 
Finished in Neuyra-Tone Gray to match 
the other pieces of the executive suite 
manufactured by the company, it meas- 
ures 32” wide by 30-5/16” high and 283%” 
deep. 


BOOKCASE 


This handsome office bookcase has been 
designed by the Royal Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company, for use wherever quick 
reference material is needed. The unit is 
shown with three shelves but additional 
ones may be purchased if desired. It is 
made in one size only, 36” wide by 10” 
deep and standing 42” high with a modern 
cornice top. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH INDEX CARDS 


A new method for preparing index 
cards is said to facilitate the preparation 
and use of addressograph plates. The 
cards are prepared in a continuous form 
packed in fan-fold manner to be fed manu- 
ally at high speed from the dispenser-type 
box through the addressograph machine. 
A special magnetic gauge fits on all models 
of addressograph machines and aligns the 
cards to insure accurate and neat printing 
After the cards are inserted into the 
addressograph frames they are torn off on 
the perforated line prepared for this pur- 
pose. A product of the Addressing Ma- 
chine Company of California. 





SORTKWIK 


A new preparation to speed handling 
and sorting of papers, cards and currency 
is called “Sortkwik.” Non-stick, non- 
staining and non-greasy, it is applied by 
running the fingers across the surface of 
the handy flat container. The preparation 
is not harmful and washes off readily. Ke- 
placing sponges and rubber fingers, it is 
suggested for use in accounting, cashier or 
direct mail departments among others. 
Developed by Lee Products Company, it 
is packaged in unbreakable plastic con- 
tainers. 
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O HELP us arrive at the 
truth on this problem which 
hampers the progress of the 

world, I prepared a fact finding 

questionnaire. [ addressed the ques- 
tionnaire to a small but select group 
composed of women who were not 
held back, by custom, public atti- 
tudes or their own inertia, and to an 
equally small group of men who 
operate companies that have women 
as their customers, and to a few 
educators who might be able to tell 
what can be done to conquer the 
handicaps which women face. The 
questions I asked are as follows: 
Personal attitudes of women: Un- 
willingness to plan for a lasting 
career, stop-gap attitude toward job, 
unwillingness to accept responsibility 
of a highly competitive job, unwill- 

ingness to take extra training, im- 

patience for quick job advancement. 

Social handicaps: Men’s attitude 
toward advancing women to execu- 
tive positions, lack of appreciation of 
women’s role as economic producers, 
failure of social forces to play their 
part, such as adequate child centers 
for children of working mothers, 
community marketing and cooking 
facilities, 

What in your opinion can be done 
to encourage women to strive for 
advancement ? 


Some of the Replies 


First of the replies I will quote 
from is that of the only woman in 
the United States Senate, the Hon- 
orable Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine. 

Senator Smith feels that two of 
the personal attitudes of women hold 
women back, namely, unwillingness 
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WHAT HOLDS WOMEN BACK? 


HELEN G. IRWIN 
President 

The National Federation of Business 

and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. 


to plan for a lasting career and im- 
patience for quick job advancement. 
Also that our social handicaps are 
two—men’s attitude toward advanc- 
ing women to executive positions, 
and failure of social forces to play 
their part, such as adequate child 
centers for children of working 
mothers, community marketing and 
cooking facilities. 

In an additional comment, Senator 
Smith said : “Women can best be en- 
couraged to strive for advancement 
by being given some real hope and 
indication that they can advance 
through their individual efforts, by 
being assured that there is no ceil- 
ing on their advancement, by being 
given evidence that there is no 
prejudice against them because they 
are women, but by being told and 
convinced that they are not entitled 
to any special privilege because they 
are women nor given any unusual 
preference to accelerate their ad- 
vancement because they are women. 
They must be convinced that they 
can advance, but they must be shown 
that they must plan for a lasting 
career, and that they must be willing 
to take the time and make the effort 
that advancement requires.” 


A very famous and_ successful 
American woman editor who wishes 
to be nameless commented, “My ex- 
perience with women is that they 
are, in the main, excellent, intelli- 
gent, conscientious workers. How- 
ever, most women are so concerned 
with living for its own sake, with 
homes, friends, families and children 





that they, in general, do not give the 
added time and concentration to their 
professions which is normally neces- 
sary to insure not merely com- 
petence, but advancement. 

“Real professional advancement 
requires devotion above and beyond 
the nine to five routine. The major- 
ity of women with abundant interest 
in their personal lives close their 
desks at five o'clock and are re- 
luctant to give added time and devo- 
tion which is usually required for 
outstanding professional success.” 
And then she added a_foot-note, 
“Women who do not have this de- 
votion to friends and people often 
do not have other qualities needed 
for advancement.” 


The Fault is Our Own 


From this answer, we gather that 
the lady feels that to quote Shakes- 
peare, “The fault, Dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” 

Now let us consider the opinions 
of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, the 
first woman to become Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, for manpower 
and personnel for our Armed Forces. 
She writes: 

“It is my feeling that there can be 
no simple answer to the question 
‘What Holds Women Back?’ Many 
of the eight items listed in your en- 
closure are factors of varying im- 
portance in varying situations. Some, 
if not all, of those listed under ‘Per- 
sonal Attitudes,’ apply with equal 
force to men as a class. Only the 
questions ‘unwillingness to plan for 
a lasting career,’ and ‘stop-gap at- 
titude toward job,’ seem particularly 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P138—Record Retention and 
Destruction Program 


Today's rapid acceleration in all functions 
of a business is creating pressures that tax 
every firm's facilities. Nowhere in a company 
is this pressure felt more greatly than in the 
creation, filing and storage of records. This 
problem of record storage has become so 
acute that it now represents a major cost fac- 
tor in the operation of a business. This man- 
agement study suggests methods and equip- 
ment that can help reduce this cost and points 
the way to a program which will keep record 
storage costs to a minimum in the future 
growth of your business. 


P139—Loose Leaf Binders 


When a loose leaf binder is used for a 
sales presentation it must make an appear- 
ance worthy of the firm it represents and 
at the same time provide ease of handling 
for the salesman. This is a catalogue of a 
complote line of such binders resulting from 
years of research and development. In it a 
leading supplier has attempted to answer 
every loose leaf requirement, in a style most 
suited to your needs and at a price to fit 
your budget. There are forty-two pages 
illustrating all types of binders. 


P!140—Make Your Own Slide Film 


Presentation 


Both small businessmen and large organ- 
izations are faced with the problem of getting 
their ideas across to their salesmen and 
employees, and although the audio-visual 
method is highly regarded, its cost has often 
been considered prohibitive. This is a new 
how-to-do-it booklet which tells how tape 
recordings and color slides can be combined 
to tell a story or convey an idea in an inter- 
esting and effective manner at a cost of less 
than $20. Typical situations where such 
presentations can be profitably applied are 
sales training, employee indoctrination and 
training and in sales meetings, as well as in 
many others. A number of tips and impor- 
tant details on the preparation of such a 
presentation are included in the booklet. 
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Office Efficiency—Continued 


relevant to women because of their 
family and household responsibilities. 

“The two factors that are, to my 
mind, most often of critical impor- 
tance are: one, the continuing preju- 
dice that exists in many areas and 
with many persons against the em- 
ployment of women in decision- 
making posts. I recognize that this 
prejudice has been on a steady de- 
cline for the past few decades but it 
still exerts a potent and retarding 
influence. 

“The second, less frequently men- 
tioned, is the conscious or uncon- 
scious tendency of many career 
women to imitate male characteris- 
tics and behaviors at the expense of 
their natural qualities. This is a 
very serious factor because it, at one 
and the same time, devalues the role 
of women and reduces the usefulness 
and contribution of the compara- 
tively few who do receive an oppor- 
tunity to fill executive posts. A 
decline in the second factor will, to 
my mind, make a measurable con- 
tribution to the decline of the for- 
mer.” 


Emotional Immaturity 


A spokesman for the “General 
Electric Company,” was firm but 
discouraging. He said: “that women 
have a ‘stop-gap’ attitude toward 
the job and ‘emotional immaturity 
in the work world.’” To that I 
might add, he might better have 
said, “some workers are emotionally 
immature” and have referred to 
both men and women. 

He added a more social handicap, 
and I quote, “Other women’s re- 
luctance to be supervised by women, 
except in traditional areas of tele- 
phone exchange and transcribing bu- 
reau and social difficulty in mixing 
with males on team efforts, viz, 
sending a team of executives out on 
an audit or traveling road presenta- 
tion.” 

Here are some more of General 
Electric’s comments: “Most women 
who seek professional jobs seem to 
have ample drive and motivation but 
they face terrific odds in combating 
social mores. The whole problem is 
a matter of rather slow evolution 
and education. As time is customar- 
ily measured, in true historical per- 
spective, women have worked in 
industry only for a matter of sec- 


onds. In this perspective they have 
made real progress.” 

From Dr. Clark Keer, Chancellor 
at Berkeley, the University of Cali- 
fornia, came some important reac- 
tions. He said, “Society today seems 
implicitly to present two mutually 
exclusive alternatives to women, to 
the effect that they must choose 
either to be one hundred per cent 
career women or must devote them- 
selves completely to the ideal of 
homemaking. This being so, women 
are almost inevitably regarded as 
temporary workers and this colors 
the prevailing attitude toward them 
as workers, including their own at- 
titudes toward themselves and their 
jobs. 


The Basic Need 


“It is well known that one im- 
portant reason why women are un- 
able to get into medical schools as 
readily as men is that as a matter of 
record an extremely high percentage 
of women medical graduates fails to 
use the training in active practice. 
This training is costly to the school 
as well as to the student. This is 
doubtless true for other professional 
schools, and a similar factor prob- 
ably operates to cause a reluctance 
to advance women to executive posi- 
tions. 

“The basic need is for society as 
a whole to learn to accept the idea 
that women should be able to com- 
bine homemaking with some kind 
of outside work if they want to do 
so. To this end, a program of en- 
couraging the provision of superior 
child care facilities would be a first 
practical step.” 

President Sarah Gibson Blanding 
of Vassar College, one of the few 
women college presidents in the 
world, wrote as follows: “I would 
certainly say that you have men- 
tioned five important personal atti- 
tudes in women which may interfere 
with professional advancement. 
There needs to be qualification in 
saying ‘yes’ to each of them, how- 
ever, as certain circumstances may 
determine whether or not a par- 
ticular attitude is reasonable or 
whether the woman is creating an 
obstacle to her own advancement. 
Also these attitudes may be typical 
of a woman only at the beginning 
of her career, not at a later stage. 

“T think that the questions on So- 
cial Handicaps by no meats covert 





the subject and again any answer 
would have to be qualified. 

“The most obvious answer to your 
third question is to provide adequate 
reward for successful work. Women 
must unite with men to bring this 
about. This means that women who 
do not work must have a greater 
interest in women who do. An ob- 
jective understanding of our present 
society and of individual motivation 
must furnish the background for 
constructive action in regard to the 
progress of women in their profes- 
sional life. Here is a responsibility 
to be met in the education of both 
men and women.” 

In 1952, Radcliffe College com- 
pleted a study entitled “A Report on 
Job Opportunities for Women at 
the Administrative Level of Organi- 
zation.”” The study was made by 
experts under the supervision of a 
competent group of highly placed 
business women executives. Many 
of its findings deserve careful atten- 
tion, for in it we find many of the 
answers to “What Holds Women 
Back ?” 


Second in Command 


It notes that “Very féw women 
were found to be holding top execu- 
tive jobs in the sense of corporate 
officers or senior executives. A num- 
ber of women, however, in a variety 
of fields were found in positions of 
‘second in command,’ that level of 
position indicated by several execu- 
tives as being the highest to which 
a woman could hope to attain in the 
near future.” 

The prevailing sentiment was ex- 
pressed by the head of a Chicago 
management consulting firm as fol- 
lows: “The highest position that 
women are going to reach in the fore- 
seeable future in any large numbers 
is that of assistant to a top executive. 
This will be primarily an expansion 
of the secretarial function.” 

The study reports that exceptions 
to these limits on women’s advance- 
ment were found primarily in newer 
and more “creative” fields, such as 
merchandising, promotion, public re- 
lations and magazines. They were 
also found in instances where a 
woman had started with a company 
when it was new and small. 

Another important part of the 
Radcliffe study shows the limitations 
on women’s advancement in busi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ness and the limitations imposed by 
the nature of an industrial economy. 
These limits were described by a 
steel company executive who pointed 
out that most of the industry in this 
country originates with an extracting 
or processing operation, such as min- 
ing. The second stage is a refining 
or milling process. With very few 
exceptions one finds no woman at 
either of these stages. The third 
stage, manufacturing, extracting ma- 
terials into finished products, is the 
first place where women are found, 
in any numbers. A type of limita- 
tion in this phase of industry was 
described by a textile executive, “A 
girl does not have the native curi- 
osity about machinery possessed by 
most men, which leads them to a 
natural feeling for machines. Com- 
bine this with training in administra- 
tion and men are equipped to do a 
better job for industry.” 

Now I see some light being shed 
on the subject, training in adminis- 
tration, that is one of women’s great- 
est needs. I believe that the millions 
of women who produced war mate- 
rials on the assembly line offer ex- 
pert testimony as to women’s ability 


to master the machine. What many 
of them need is administrative train- 
ing. 

Here is what the study has to say 
about the limitations imposed upon 
women by prevailing business atti- 


tudes and customary practices: 
“The limits of women’s advancement 
imposed by the general attitudes of 
the business community were cited 
chiefly by businesses whose primary 
function is to serve other businesses ; 
for example, large commercial banks, 
manufacturers’ sales organizations, 
advertising and accounting firms. 
While women perform very effec- 
tively within the walls of many of 
these organizations, the idea of their 
representing the organization to 
business units outside is still unac- 
ceptable to most businessmen. For 
example, one president of a large 
commercial bank in Boston said, 
“The customers of a bank like ours 
are chiefly businessmen who are not 
educated to the idea of dealing with 
women on matters concerning large 
sums of money.” 

Pointing out that great confusion 
exists concerning women’s place in 
business, the study states: “The 
very ‘unbalance’ in this report be- 


tween the attention given to specific 
job opportunities and that given to 
the limitations on women’s advance- 
ment is significant. It reflects ac- 
curately the proportion of time given 
each topic in almost every interview. 
When asked to describe the most 
important jobs held by women in 
their organizations, most executives 
enumerated two or three at a maxi- 
mum. The entire subject of specific 
opportunities for women typically 
was covered in fifteen minutes. Not 
so, the executive’s opinions about 
women in business. Appreciable con- 
fusion and even contradiction was 
noted, not only as between the opin- 
ions of different executives but also 
within the thinking of the individual 
executives. For example, the fact 
that women do not get ahead was 
ascribed to women’s lack of willing- 
ness to make the extra drive a man 
will make, to “‘stay late, study out- 
side, make the job primary, not sec- 
ondary in life.” At the same time 
an individual was likely to say that 
women are not good executives or 
do not get promotions because they 
“make too much of their jobs” and 
are too concerned with minor de- 
tails. Their jobs are their whole life, 
they are not interested in anything 
else. Often an executive cited ex- 
amples of both types of behavior 
and characterized both of them as 
“unfortunate.” 


The Principal Task 


The Radcliffe researchers pointed 
out that “the principal task for 
women with executive aspirations 
seems to be changing the attitude of 
men and of other women toward 
them, that is, giving other examples 
of fortunate rather than unfortunate 
job behavior.” In other words, that 
professor tells us that we must “ac- 
centuate the positive, and eliminate 
the negative.”” We must hold up the 
image of what we want women to be, 
rather than the broken model of 
what some of them are. And in pass- 
ing may I say, that not all men, even 
those with management training rise 
to high business posts. Perhaps it all 
comes down to the old maxim, “there 
is always room at the top of the 
ladder.” Our concern is to see to it 
that “‘room at the top,” means room 
for women as well as men. 

My conclusions will, I hope, point 
out the path which will increase 
women’s opportunities and so enable 


them to make their full contribution 
to our lives and times: 

First:—We must help to produce 
an objective understanding of our 
present society and of individual mo- 
tivation, thus encouraging better 
human relations. 

Second :—We must encourage the 
leisure-time woman to understand 
the needs of working women so they 
too many help influence public opin- 
ion toward economic advancement 
including equal pay for comparable 
work and improved personnel prac- 
tices. 

Third :—Women must be encour- 
aged to train for two careers, home- 
making and jobs, so that business 
will cease to look upon them as ten)- 
porary workers, and therefore not 
worthy of job advancement. 

Fourth:—Women who are intent 
on business advancement must study 
business management and acquire 
degrees in this field just as men do. 
Graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration must do their part 1}, 
giving every encouragement to 
women students. 

Fifth:—Child care facilities to 
free women for gainful employment 
is mandatory in our modern, indus- 
trial world. Women must build pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of this. 

Sixth:—Women will advance in 
business and the professions through 
competency and willingness to stay 
on the job and must learn to take a 
long term look at their careers. 

Seventh:—Job advancement and 
clock watching do not go hand in 
hand, the nine-to-five worker who 
does not seek the special training 
required for job advancement, is 
likely to stay in the rut he or she 
has dug. By giving more than the 
minimum required in time, interest 
and ideas, an employee marks herself 
for advancement. 

Eighth:—Women must learn the 
personal attitudes which enable them 
to meet men on a basis of equality 
without sacrificing their femininity. 
That is a difficult but rewarding task 
and one in which women excel when 
they try. 

Women have made great ad- 
vances in political and educational 
equality, but to achieve business 
equality and business stature; I sub- 
mit that the eight goals I have given 
offer a new charter for women, one 
designed to free us from our great- 
est faults and give us new-won 
freedoms. 
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Now... you can make 3 copies of a letter in 1 minute 
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KODAK VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


Faster because ...in just one minute 
you can get 3 legible black-on-white 
copies of any letter, chart, report, file 
card, or other office-size paper. Even the 
pages of a magazine or book can be 
copied. Think how this will enable you 
to dispatch information immediately . . . 
the hours of costly retyping it will elim- 
inate. 
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utes. All you need is a Verifax Printer. 
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Here’s the sensational new develop- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company 
which enables you to reproduce your 
letters, charts, and other records on 
ordinary paper instead of on specially 
treated papers. And you can make 3 of 
these photo-exact copies — instead of 1— 
from each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 

The only equipment needed is the 
compact Verifax Printer shown here. 
It’s designed for every office . . . and 
priced for every office—only $240. And 
it quickly pays for itself by copying 
your records faster, easier, more eco- 
nomically. 


Costs less because . . . you make your 
copies on ordinary paper . . . using only 
one sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. Thus. 
youll get 3 copies of a letter for less thar 
five cents apiece. And think of this fea. 
ture—you can place your Verifax Printe 
where the paper work is heaviest . . 
make your copies under present roon 
lighting immediately as needed. 
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Is it worth | cent a day to you 


... lo get increased typing production in your office 


.-- higher morale and more work done faster? 


You may actually blink in astonishment to learn that 
you save only | cent a day by keeping a typewriter 10 years 
instead of trading it in at 5 for slick new Royal Standards. 


Yet, that’s the way the arithmetic works out. 


So, why not spend that 1 cent a day and get better em- 
ployee relations ... better-looking letters and memos. in- 
creased typing production from your secretaries and typists ? 


Besides, new Royal Standards are the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines ever built, with less need for 
service, and many work- and time-saving features found 
on no other office typewriter. 


Royal, always built with the operator in mind, is pre- 
ferred 21% to 1 among people who type. Your local Royal 
Representative will bring a new Royal Standard to your 


office and show your people its superiorities. STANDARD « ELECTRIC 
Why not call him today? Royal Typewriter Company, PORTABLE 
Inc., 2 Park 


Avenue. New York 16. New York. Roytype Business Supplies 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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HOW TO SELL NEW PROCEDURES 


OW are we to present to 

top executives figures, re- 

ports, and proposals that will 
actually say in a clear concise man- 
ner the complete fact picture that is 
so fundamentally necessary to suc- 
cessful business decisions? It has 
been said that ninety per cent of an 
accountant’s job is to present re- 
ports and proposals in such a way 
that management may derive the 
maximum benefits. There are two 
considerations to be covered in an 
article on the presentation of a new 
accounting procedure to manage- 
ment: 
1. Why present elaborate proposals 
that involve hours of work? 
2. How to go about preparing a pro- 
posal. 


The Reasons Why 


First let us list some of the reasons 
why the considerable time and ef- 
fort required for a complete pro- 
posal should be expended. There 
are at least three: 

1. To sell the proposition. 

2. To interest and acquire a partner 
or partners in the successful comple- 
tion of the change. 

3. To present to busy top manage- 
ment a basis on which they may 
clearly understand, analyze the pro- 
posal, and render a quick but yet 
sound decision. 

The president of any large organi- 
zation is called upon to make many 
decisions in the average day. Such 
an individual’s time is limited and 
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he appreciates brief, clear and un- 
derstandable proposals. More de- 
tailed explanations and examples 
should be reserved for department 
managers and operating personnel. 


Ninety per cent of the job 


Soundly based, clearly thought 
out, thoroughly tested, attractive pro- 
posals are not wasted effort. 

1. Actual tests afford a definite 
check on form drawings and ma- 
chine operations. 

2. Flow charts supplemented by dis- 
cussions with qualified individuals 
afford a much needed check on con- 
templated procedure. 

3. Each hour of well directed prep- 


aration will save many hours, and 
in some cases days, at the time of 
actual installation of change. 

A reputation for being open 
minded and clear thinking, plus hav- 
ing the ability to plan practical, ade- 
quate, operating procedures becomes 
an invaluable asset toward selling 
ideas to management. Of equal im- 
portance is the help such a reputa- 
tion is in dealing with department 
managers, plus operating personnel 
concerned with the actual steps in- 
volved in contemplation of new pro- 
cedures, improvements in present 
procedures, and actual installation of 
either. 


Building a Reputation 


Here are some of the steps to be 
followed in building a reputation 
that will help to sell your ideas. 


Preliminary Steps 


1. Build your proposal around a 
basic outline. 
(a) A one page typewritten letter 
concisely stating scope, objective, and 
what the proposal will accomplish. 
Include a clear comparison picture 
of objectives to be gained, against 
both the continuous, and one-time 
cost involved. Amortize the one- 
time cost over a suitable period of 
time. 
(b) Briefly high-light the more im- 
portant advantages to be derived 
from the plan. 
(c) List equipment, personnel, and 
supplies required to perform opera- 
tion. 

(Continued on the next page) 








(d) Exhibits of forms and reports. 
(e) Flow chart material. 

(f) Miscellaneous. 

2. You need the support of all the 
individuals within your organization 
that you can acquire. Build up the 
interest of as many others as pos- 
sible by taking steps to afford them 
ample opportunity to see and discuss 
successful test runs and drawings 
of contemplated forms and _ re- 
ports. 

3. Give heed and consideration to 
suggestions and gripes of all indi- 
viduals involved in the present or 
contemplated method of doing the 
job. This will build toward coop- 
eration and reduce the number of 
knockers. 

4. Gather, study, and analyze all 
availabie source material. Build your 
proposal to take advantage of all 
available data. 

5. By flow charts first convince 
yourself, then others, that your idea 
is sound. 

6. Indicate that you plan to discon- 
tinue any record made obsolete or 
unnecessary by your proposal. But 
actually discontinue such records 
only after proving that they are no 
longer needed. 

7. Prepare sample illustrations of 
reports on your -present equipment 
or on borrowed equipment, having 
the same specifications as that you 
contemplate ordering for the job. 
Avoid, as if poison, illustrations 
based on faked wiring of tabulating 
equipment. 

8. Actually wire plug boards making 
certain your present or equipment 
on order will perform all contem- 
plated required addition, subtraction, 
selection, control, ejection, total pro- 
gram, page identification, and num- 
bering functions called for in your 
proposal and illustrations. 

9. Test, test, and re-test all machine 
equipment operations. Try to find 
possible bugs. Steps can be taken to 
correct any bug found at this time 
which, if not corrected, would show 
up later and reflect adversely on you 
or your machine unit. 


Final Steps 


1. Reduce your word picture to at 
least half the length you think it 
should be. 

2. Neatly type and double space the 
word picture of proposal. 
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3. Prepare illustrations of reports 
on high grade white paper, prefer- 
ably draftsman paper. 

4. Neatly draw in the ruled lines 
on each illustration. Leave a wide 
margin to make the form stand 
out. 

5. Neatly hand letter columnar head- 
ings. 

6. Titles and other outstanding 
features of each illustration should 
be set up in type and run off in your 
own or local print shop ; then cut out 
and glued or scotch-taped to illus- 
tration. 

7. Indicate the actual size on each 
illustration. 

8. Make 814” by 11” negative photo- 
stats of each illustration. 

9. Arrange and enclose typewritten 
word picture and photostat illustra- 
tions in an attractive cover bind- 
ing. 

10. Review proposal. Weigh ad- 
vantages against cost. Make certain 
it has a sound basis. Then sell it. 


The Package 


A recommended change to receive 
adequate consideration of manage- 
ment should consist of : 

1. A word picture of the proposal, 
limited in length, neatly typewritten 
on 8%” by 11” high grade white 
paper. 

2. Numerous, attractive, adequate il- 
lustrations. 

3. Each illustration reduced or 
blown up to an 84” by 11” size. 
Actual size of report indicated on 
each illustration. 

4. All the component parts of the 
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"There's nothing like 
&@ raise in pay 

To make a fellow feel 
this way!!i" 








proposal enclosed in an attractive 
cover binding. 

Clean, neat, and attractive bro- 
chures presenting a contemplated 
change is the accountant or machine 
man’s way of attractively displaying 
and packaging his commodity for 
sale. Create a desire for the pro- 
posal by supplementing sound logic 
with an abundance of the time proven 
and tested, advertiser’s tool, eye ap- 
peal. Rely on attractive adequate 
illustrations to sell the idea rather 
than a lengthy typewritten or ver)al 
word picture accompanied by none 
or unattractive illustrations. 

Two individuals recently appeared 
hefore a board of directors’ meeting 
proposing the substitution of the 
‘Late payment offer” for “Premium 
receipts.” This is accepted as a 
sound money savings proposal. 
However, these individuals made the 
mistake of bringing to the meeting 
only rough notes plus a strip of 
paper crudely drawn on one side to 
represent a premium notice and late 
payment offer. On the reverse side 
illegibly hand written were the 
clauses stipulating the terms of the 
late payment offer. With less time 
than it has taken to describe they 
came out of the meeting, red in the 
face, and looking for someone to 
prepare an understandable drawing 
and proposal. This was done, and 
the change made. 

Illustrations may be easily pre- 
pared from key-punched sample 
cards processed through machine 
equipment printing on white drafts- 
man paper. The form drawn in. 
Columnar headings hand lettered. 
Titles and outstanding features set 
in type, printed, cut out, and glued 
or scotch-taped to form. 

My firm belief is, that it is the 
responsibility of the individual pro- 
posing a new procedure, involving 
new forms, to make certain that the 
machine equipment on hand, or on 
order, is capable of producing «ll 
reports as illustrated by his pro- 
posal. This should be done by ac- 
tual test on machine equipmert. 
Only too often the word of a sales- 
man or some other individual is ac- 
cepted and when the actual opera- 
tion starts alterations are necessary. 
Even though the alterations may )e 
minor in nature, it tears down tlie 
prestige of the individual makiug 
the proposal. 
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Sun Life Reduces Clerical 
Work With Punched Cards 


The Sun Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, 
Md., transfers all original data from 
accepted Industrial Life applications 
toan Issue Card, which is punched and 
verified once. From then on, no further 
manual transcription or checking is 
necessary. This Issue Card—punched to 
write policies and list the Life Regis- 
ters, also provides data for the Agents’ 
Accounts and all necessary account- 
ing, actuarial and statistical reports 
required. 

The Issue Card constitutes a perma- 
nent record while the policy is in force. 
In the event of transfer, lapse, or re- 
vival, or any change in status, new 
data can be added and the card moved 
to its proper location in the file. 

There are five major advantages to 
using this Remington Rand punched- 
card system: 
1.Original data punched to write the 
policy and Life Register becomes a 
permanent record which when sum- 
marized provides the totals to prepare 
Agents’ Accounts. 
2.Small premium amounts with large 
volume of work reduced to semi-auto- 
matic operation. 

3. Actuarial, Accounting and Statisti- 
cal Reports are prepared quickly, accu- 
rately and economically. 

4, Balancing and checking of Agents’ 
Accounts becomes virtually foolproof. 
5. Policy automatically produced by 
Tabulator from original data (Issue 
Card) 

The punched-card method has en- 
abled Sun Life to achieve maximum 
efficiency at minimum cost. Perhaps it 
could do the same for you. Check 
MC812 on the coupon for full details. 
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Top Producers Increase 
Sales With Kardex 
Insurance Bookfold 


The Kardex Insurance Estate Analysis 
bookfold has been expressly designed 
to enable the life insurance agent to 
provide improved professional service 
to every genuine prospect. When pre- 
sented to the prospect it gives him a 
complete analysis of his lifetime finan- 
cial plan in clear, understandable form. 

On the right hand side, in visible 


Aetna Life Saves 30% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, handles 10,000,- 
000 record cards in their Life Index 
Department. Officers of the Company 
recognized that more efficient filing 
equipment was needed to solve the tre- 
mendous reference and filing problems. 
The new Remington Rand Convé-Filers 
proved to be the solution. These electri- 
cally-powered filers permit a single op- 
erator, comfortably seated, to control a 
large volume of filing and reference in 
a unit of as many as 600,000 records. 
A mere touch on the foot pedal brings 
any desired card tray to the operator, 
at desk height, in a matter of seconds. 

As a result of this installation of 
Convé-Filers, clerical costs were re- 
duced 30%, reference time shortened, 
filing efficiency substantially increased, 
and employee relations greatly im- 
proved. 





on Filing Costs with Conveé-Filers 


Aetna Life is one of the many insur- 
ance companies using Convé-Filers to 
increase reference and filing efficiency 
at reduced cost. Some of the others are: 
Connecticut Mutual Life—Hartford 
Employers Casualty—Dallas 
Great National Life—Dallas 
Hoosier Farm Bureau—Indianapolis 
Independent Life & Accident 
Insurance Co.—Jacksonville 
Indiana Lumberman’s Mutual— 
Indianapolis 
Massachusetts Mutual—Springfield 
Metropolitan Life—San Francisco 
National Life & Accident—Nashville 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.—Boston 
Republic National Life—Dallas 
Convé-Filers are available with 
either foot pedal or push button se- 
lector. For full details check CR846 on 
the coupon. 





Kardex pockets, your prospect’s pres- 
ent policies are analyzed. A quick 
glance shows him his current position 
on premiums, retirement values and 
cash values. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary of Benefit” cards reveal in chart 
form the contrast between present cov- 
erage and that recommended. 

The left side, covered by a protective 
flap, holds your detailed, written rec- 
ommendations. 

These bookfolds are attractively 
bound in red morocco grain imitation 
leather. Also available in lots of 100 or 
more in blue, black, brown or green. 
Check KD152 on the coupon for 
further details. 


It?s Good Policy 
to Type the Electric way 


Policy writing means constant, repe- 
titious fingerwork when an ordinary 
manual typewriter is used. But the 
Remington Electric takes over all the 


muscle work...electrically, effortlessly. 

One of the country’s leading insur- 
ance companies states: 

“Hundreds of Remington Electric 
Typewriters in our office contribute 
greatly to the speed and efficiency so 
necessary to provide the utmost in serv- 
ice for our 8% million policyholders.” 
Read full facts in free folder RE8499. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1156 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
MC812 CR846 KDI152 RE8499 


Name. Title, 





Company 





Address. 





— State. 
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HAVE often thought about the 
factor of office services and men- 
tally speculated about the extent 
to which management has analyzed 
these services. Ordinarily office serv- 
ices can be divided into two groups 
—one group directly affects the effi- 
ciency of the office staff; the other 
group deals with the comfort and 
convenience of the office staff ; hence 
has an indirect bearing on efficiency. 
The group that directly bears on 
office efficiency includes such serv- 
ices as: 


1. Stenographic and correspondence. 
2. Typing. 

3. Mailing, 
munications. 
4. Stationery and supplies. 

5. Calculating and checking. 

6. Duplication or reproduction of 
data. 

7. Filing. 


messenger, and com- 


The group that indirectly affects 
efficiency includes the following: 


1. Rest room facilities and cloak 
room storage. 

Drinking fountains. 

Recreation area. 

. Office janitor service. 

First aid and safety department. 


nae whr 


Improving Correspondence 


It is interesting to note that more 
and more companies are preparing 
“correspondence manuals” for guid- 
and tran- 


ance of both dictators 
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scribers. It is also interesting to note 
that one of the best correspondence 
manuals in use today originated with 
and was instituted by an eastern in- 
surance company. Most executives 
(you won't like this, but no offense 
is meant as it is constructively 
stated ) are inefficient when it comes 
to dictation and letter composition. 
A correspondence manual, if it has 
the blessing of top-management for 
official use, will do much to improve 
the efficiency, as well as the calibre 
of correspondence. * Here are a few 
suggestions— 

1. Include a list of technical terms 
used in the business. The insurance 
business has many terms which are 





Divided into two groups 
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peculiar to the business—an experi- 
enced dictator may use jargon which 
is foreign to the beginner. As a 
training device such a dictionary of 
occupational terminology can be of 
inestimable value. 


Hackneyed Phrases 


2. Give suggestions for letter com- 
position even to the point of includ- 
ing form paragraphs to be used on 
repetitive and routine situations. | 
have read and analyzed thousands of 
business letters and I am shocked 
that we still use such hackneyed 
phrases as, ‘‘yours of the 4th instant 
has been noted”; or, “I beg to ad- 
vise’; or, “the contents of your re- 
cent advice have been duly noted,” 
etc., and bla bla bla. Write simply, 
directly, informally and _ without 
repetition. Organize the correspond- 
ence before dictation; obtain all 
necessary data; mentally formulate 
your reply before starting the letter; 
and cover one subject in each letter 
(this will simplify the filing for the 
sender as well as the recipient). 


3. Provide mechanical dictating 
equipment for all dictators. The 
trend today is to shift from manual 
dictating methods, except in the case 
of private secretaries, to mechani«al 
dictation and transcription. The 
transcribing work can be centralized 
so that one transcriber can serv- 
ice several dictators provided the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Recordak lets you match 
Microfilmer to Requirements 


Regardless of the size of your company, you’re sure to 
find a Recordak Microfilmer that will give you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak doesn’t offer just 
one type of microfilmer—or two. Instead, it has a 
versatile line—5 microfilmers for recording office-size 
documents on 16mm. film; and 4 micro-file machines 
for recording larger documents, bound or unbound, on 
35mm. film. Each designed with a specific group of 
companies—and their requirements—in mind. 

Thus, you never have to pay for features or refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably. Whatever you 
need in a microfilmer, Recordak has; whatever you 
don’t need, you needn’t buy or rent. 


As a result, even the smallest Recordak users get 


savings proportionate to those of the largest ones. 


It will pay you, definitely, to remember you can save 
with Recordak because you can choose! 


5 Recordak Microfilmers are 


designed for copying office records 
2 

For example: The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
with 40-1 reduction ratio—the highest available today— 
gives you greatest number of pictures at lowest per-pic- 
ture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 500 check- 
size documents per minute—over 200 letter-size ones. All 
controls are at the operator’s finger tips. Accessory lens 
kits also permit microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 
24-1, 19-1. Price including one lens kit, $1800. Rental 


plan also available. 


Learn how you can get the Recordak Microfilmer that 
matches your requirements on a most attractive purchase 
or rental basis. Write to Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


4 Recordak Micro-File Machines are 
designed for copying larger documents 


For example: The Recordak Micro-File Machine, 
Model D, is recommended for documents, bound or un- 
bound, up to 25 x 36 inches in size. It gives you a choice 
of reduction ratios ranging from 8 to 1 to 20 to 1. And 16 
or 35mm. Recordak Micro-File Film can be used inter- 
changeably. Approximately 40 exposures can be made per 
minute by simply stepping on foot pedal. Electric motor 
automatically operates shutter, advances film. Price, 
$2285. Rental plan also available. 





Office Services—from page 66 


work is scheduled and organized. 
Many executives augment their sec- 
retaries’ services by using mechani- 
cal dictating devices, thereby making 
the secretaries’ duties more flexible. 
The economies of mechanical dicta- 
tion and centralized transcription are 
unbelievable—the improvement in 
service and the flexibility of the 
system can be astounding. 
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Centralization 


One of the advances in modern 
management is the functional cen- 
tralization of such services as typing, 
transcribing, mailing and messenger, 
handling stationery and supplies, etc. 
Even small companies having but 
few employees can centralize the re- 
sponsibility for such services, even 
though one employee may function 
in more than one occupational area. 
This is mentioned because many 
small offices are denied the advan- 
tages of modern management in the 
belief that “they are too small for 
such things.” Don’t be submerged 
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by the “bugaboo” of size—a large 
volume permits certain things that a 
small volume cannot carry; good 
management, fortunately, is not one 
of them. 

4. The use of window envelopes 
will do away with much repetitive 
typing. To successfully use window 
envelopes, the letterhead must be 
standardized as to size, fold, mar- 
gins and location of name and ad- 
dress on the letter. Retyping the 
name and address is equivalent to 
about 10% of the average letter. 

5. The office should be staffed to 
meet a normal or average volume of 
paper work with the overflow work 
during periods of increased volume 
being farmed out to professional 
service agencies. It has been our 
opinion, voiced on many an occasion, 
that whenever the maximum paper 
work load becomes the basis for 
staffing an office, there will be pe- 
riods of non-productiveness equal 
to about 20% to as much as 40% of 
the total potential man-hours repre- 
sented in the payroll. Each employee 
has a flexible productive capacity 
equal to about 10% of his normal 
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HOW WELL DOES 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 
REPRESENT YOU? 


Does it convey the idea that yours is a substantial 
business — does it have the look and feel . . . the rag 


content snap and crackle . . . that makes a good im- 
pression? Make sure by specifying WESTON BOND 


for your next letterheads. Your printer will tell you 


it’s ideal for business forms, too. Made by Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BE 
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load as long as the load increase is 
of relatively short duration. When 
the load increases beyond the stand- 
ard load plus 10% for periods longer 
than two or three days, the excess 
load should be handled by a profes- 
sional service agency. 

Here is a simple example illustrat- 
ing this point: 


Number of service em- 
ployees in office 
Potential man-hours— 
(40 hrs. per week x 5 
employees ) 

Less : 15 minute rest pe- 
riod each morning and 
afternoon—5 days per 
week (30 min. per day 
x 5 days x 5 em- 
ployees) 
Potential 
man-hours 
Number of units ordi- 
narily produced by 5 
employees— (60 units x 
5 employees x 5 days) 
Add: Increase of 10% 
(60 units x 5 employees 
x 3% days x 10%) 
Maximum productivity 
during week 

Actual volume during 
any week 


5 empl. 


200 M-H. 


12% M-H. 
productive 
18714 M-H. 


1,500 units 


100 units 
1,600 units 


1,800 units 


Excess units at 60 units per em- 
ployee equals 1 employee additional 
during week of increased volume. If 
additional employee is hired, the 
additional payroll expense is carried 
permanently, even though the volume 
may fluctuate. If the additional vol- 
ume of 300 units is contracted for 
by a professional service agency on 
an “as-required” basis, the expense 
of additional volume production is 
related to exact volume fluctuations. 

If management is unwilling to 
recognize and correct for volume 
variations by the simple process of 
work distribution analysis, schedul- 
ing and work flow control, office ex- 
pense will never be reduced except 
by cyclical and economic changes. 
That is the hard way to learn ex- 
pense reduction. 


Mailing and Communications 


Like other office services, the re- 
sponsibility for collecting, stamping 
and handling outgoing mail, and the 
disbursement of incoming mail, 
should be localized in one person, or 
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one department, depending on vol- 
ume. Please observe that we empha- 
sized the word “responsibility’’—one 
person may function in many areas 
due to the fact that the volume in 
any given area is not sufficiently 
large to warrant a full time employee 
for each area. Only one person (or 
a department) should be permitted 
to buy and handle stamps. | have 
been in offices where several em- 
ployees were authorized to purchase 
stamps, or purchase stationery and 
other supplies, reimbursing them- 
selves out of petty cash. These em- 
ployees would retain the stamps (or 
other items purchased) using them 
as the need developed (the need be- 
ing a combination of personal and 
business affairs). By any standard, 
this is a careless way to handle busi- 
ness affairs. Much of what we do in 
this world of affairs has a psycholog- 
ical slant to it—for example—if the 
affairs of an enterprise are handled 
on a loose basis with the owner- 
manager evidencing no great con- 
cern about economy of operation, or 
attendance, or productivity, etc., how 
can one expect the employees to do 
anything else but mirror the attitude 
of management. In plain words, 
definiteness of procedure, policy and 
operation has a psychological ad- 
vantage over and beyond the tangible 
value derived from increased produc- 
tivity which ordinarily attends good 
planning. 


A Poor Choice 


A weakness in modern manage- 
ment is communication—manage- 
ment lacks no opportunity of ex- 
pressing its wishes, notwithstanding 
the fact that it may often pass up 
these opportunities. The employees 
who work on the jobs have a poor 
choice of communicating upward 
into the organization if that choice 
is the so-called open door to man- 
agement. Unless the path to that 
door is “well lighted,” few will find 
their way there, for fear that the 
“darkness” hides pitfalls of misun- 
derstanding and retaliation. It takes 
a good supervisor to meet with em- 
ployees in order to hear complaints, 
suggestions and to help on personal 
matters. ; 

Here is a $64 subject that has 
been given about 15¢ worth of at- 
tention. The easiest way to get rid 
of any paper, letter, form, or report 
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is to put it into the filing basket. 
More desks are cleared at the ex- 
pense of bulging files than can ever 
be imagined. Filing is a specialty and 
it should be treated as such. Anyone 
can remove a report or folder from 
a file, but only one person should 
have the responsibility for putting it 
back. Here again we find our friend 
—fixed responsibility. Without fixed 
responsibility, there will be buck- 
passing, indifference, wasted time 
and energy. 

Only important items should go 
into files. Items which have lasting 
value, which may be required for 
future reference, which have legal 
implications, and which have refer- 
ence to accounting procedures are 
worth preserving. About 20% to as 
much as 40% of the items which find 
their way into a filing system could 
have been retained for a month or 
so and then could have been de- 
stroyed without loss or incon- 
venience. The value of most cor- 
respondence, except that pertaining 
to policies, claims, contracts, etc., 
expires within thirty days. 

It is interesting and somewhat re- 
vealing to note that management 


consultants often rely on the obser- 
vation of files and their contents to 
appraise the attitude of management. 
If the files are filled to the point that 
extraction of an item is attended 
by cut cuticles; if the folders are 
dog-eared and carelessly prepared; 
if the files contain obsolete material 
and, therefore, are numerous, thus 
taking up valuable space, the con- 
sultant knows that management is 
careless and pays little attention to 
office details. 


The Importance of Photography 


Microfilming has increased in use 
since World War II. Probably the 
scarcity of space and the increased 
emphasis on retention of certain 
items have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the use of photography in 
reducing the filing space while in- 
creasing the filing load. The ratio of 
reduction of filing material is about 
100 to 1 using 16 mm. film. One 
hundred cubic feet of filing material 
can be reduced to and filed in one 
cubic foot by the use of microfilming. 
One must also recognize that the 
manufacturers of photographic 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Office Services—Continued 


equipment and reading equipment 
(called viewers) have so simplified 
their equipment that any average 
clerk can use it without training. 
The attitude of the various courts in 
more readily accepting facsimile re- 
productions under the rules of evi- 
dence and under certain prescribed 
conditions has also broadened the 
use of microfilming. Civilian de- 
fense officials have encouraged the 
microfilming of important records 
and documents in order to preserve 
them in case of air attack—many 
companies located in large cities have 
duplicated their important records 
and are continuing the filming of 
current records for safekeeping in 
relatively safe areas, usually rural 
districts and small towns (by the use 
of safety deposit boxes in country 
banks). 

It is obvious that all the details 
cannot be covered in an article such 
as this—only the highlights can be 
presented. Under other services, one 
or two require comment. I doubt 
that management is fully aware of 


the number of employees who bring 
their lunches, no doubt because of 
the increase in the cost of restaurant 
meals. These employees require 
some place to eat their lunches and 
procure milk or coffee. Some offices 
have dispensing machines (auto- 
matic vending machines) installed 
for such items as cookies, candy, ice 
cream, milk, coffee, and soft drinks. 
Other companies have reserved a 
small room (perhaps a conference 
room or spare office) for use at noon 
time for lunch and recreation pur- 
poses. Other companies, larger in 
size, have gone to regular coffee 
shops (in-plant or in-office eating 
facilities) where a limited number of 
items are provided for the employees 
at cost or even below cost. Probably 
the best way to control the coffee 
period is to provide the facilities 
within the office area. In most cases 
it has paid for itself in the reduction 
of lost time. 

Every office should have adequate 
space for lockers in which the em- 
ployees keep their belongings and 
store their coats and hats. Some of- 
fices provide coat racks and other 


facilities. First aid service and a 
limited type of health service are 
considered good investments. Clean 
offices, well lighted with proper ven- 
tilation, decorated so as to be eye- 
appealing, will increase the respon- 
siveness of the employee. However, 
beyond the physical facilities, which 
should be improved to the best that 
the budget will provide, is the human 
element. It’s the employee, in the 
final analysis, who sets the pace of 
efficiency. The supervisor is the 
spark plug that makes or breaks an 
office—office services are but one 
factor in the total formula for efii- 
ciency. Let not any factor be miss- 
ing. 





VARIOUS REASONS 


“What did you come to college for, any- 
way?" asked the disgusted professor. “You 
are not studying." 


"Well," said the student, “Mother says 
it's to fit me for the presidency; Uncle 
Jim, to sow my wild oats; sister Helen, to 
get a chum for her to marry, and Dad, to 
bankrupt the family." 





POWERFUL, NEW GOOD WILL BUILDERS! 


Ask for samples of 
these three books pre- 
pared for Great Cen- 
tral, Service Life and 
Cuna Mutual by our 


RETIREMENT BOOK 
4 COLORS on each of 32 pages! 


Describes in detail where and how to retire for those 
with small incomes. Books have retailed for as 
much as 29¢ each. Insurance companies selling 

retirement or endowment policies can give 
them away to agents. Agents will buy them 
direct or through their companies. Send 

for samples on your business letterhead. 


for INSURANCE COMPANIES 


staff of experts on in- 
surance art and copy. 
Cost: about 2¢ each 


in larger quantities. 


Send for samples of all 
books—stock and special! 





Each insurance company’s problems may vary 
and a specially prepared book may be the 
answer as in the case of many for whom we 
have done a grand job on just such books. 
Originators of “Comic Books for Industry”. 
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7 Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 


Addressing 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplies 


. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 


. Pens 


. Pencils 


. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


33. Checkwriting 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating — 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 


13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
$2. 
§3. 
134. 
54. 
oo. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. S 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
tools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 


Visual Policy Jackets 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
%5. 


LOSS 


140. 
we. 
63. 
98. 


112 
107 
138 
128 
125 
141 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 
. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 

. Truck Alarm Systems 
. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 
132 


116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


. Accident Diagramming 
. Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Good New Days—from page |7 


That is what our American people 
desire—that is in the best interests of 
American business—and that is the 
very best climate for a strong and 
flourishing life insurance business. 

Speaking of defense spending, it 
is tragic that fear of a possible re- 
cession seems to be tied so closely 
with peace in Korea. It is a terrible 
thing to think that only in time of 
war, with its dreadful toll in human 
lives, can we have active and suc- 
cessful business. I am sure the 
reader will agree with me that we 
can have a prosperous economy 
based on peacetime living. There 
must be some adjustment as we go 
from war, hot or cold, into an econ- 
omy of peace, but what a happy 
change it will be, and I am confident 
that we have the intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness to build in an era of 
peace a greater prosperity and a 
happier world than we have ever 
known before. 

We come now to consideration 
of the “state” of the institution of 
life insurance. Life insurance is a 
foundation stone in our free econ- 


omy—unique in its service and fun- 
damental in its contribution to our 
social and financial well being as a 
nation. It is a vital, stabilizing force 
in our economy. It enables a man 
to assure to his wife and children 
solvency and a normal life as long 
as they live; meanwhile giving to 
him in old age the joy of self- 
reliance and independence. 


Financing the Nation's Growth 


Not only does it assure men of the 
protection of loved ones and homes, 
but also it is basic in the encourage- 
ment of business enterprise, giving 
men the chance to take a chance. A 
sound and aggressive national econ- 
omy requires not only labor, natural 
resources and capital, but also the 
vital spark of initiative and enter- 
prise. Life insurance is one of the 
great services which enables men to 
be self-reliant. It affords them that 
sense of financial security, in event 
of their failure to live long enough, 
which makes them willing to assume 
the financial risks of business. 

In today’s life insurance policy 
we have the greatest and broadest 


security benefit ever devised for free 
men. 

Furthermore, no appraisal of the 
benefits of the service of this great 
institution is complete without ref- 
erence to the fact that the life in- 
surance companies have taken the 
lead in financing the industrial 
growth of the nation. The steady 
flow of the funds of life insurance 
companies into the channels of our 
country’s economy, into the expan- 
sion of commerce, utilities, railroads, 
construction of stores, office build- 
ings, homes, educational institutions, 
and great public works continues on 
in an ever increasing degree. Some 
conception of what the relatively 
small rivulets of individual savings 
of over eighty-eight million policy 
holders amount to as they converge 
into a mighty stream is found in the 
fact that almost $4 billion of such 
funds were invested by the life in- 
surance companies in 1952. The 700 
life insurance companies own some 
$29 billion of bonds and debentures 
of American business—over 40% of 
the total long-term debt of all United 
States corporations. Over $3 billion 
of these funds went into these chan- 
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Something New Has Been Added! 


A Glamorous Outdoor 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$183,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $80,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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DOUBLE PROTECTION 


for Mortgage Investments 


I. PROTECTION for Closings through our Bonded Closing Attorneys 
2. PROTECTION for Investments through Title Insurance 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Louisiana 


nels in 1952. Another 29% of the 
$74 billion of assets of these com- 
panies is found in the $21 billion 
invested in mortgage loans. 

It is highly important and desir- 
able that we in the life insurance 
business develop a more widespread 
understanding on the part of our 
policyholders of the direct and sub- 
stantial contribution that their funds, 
saved in this way, are making to the 
industrial development of our coun- 
try, continuing to make more jobs 
for more people and helping build 
a better standard of living for all. 

Also, the eighty-eight million of 
insured persons in the country and 
their beneficiaries should know 
where and how the life insurance 
companies are investing their money 
so that they may realize the direct 
interest and vital stake they have in 
these industries and in a relationship 
between government and_ business 
which assures the preservation and 
expansion of competitive enterprise. 

The life insurance companies of 
the country, if they continue their 
operations in the spirit of trusteeship 
which is so strongly ingrained in 
their thinking, if they continue to 
be fair, alert, willing to pioneer in 
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Title Insurance in the following States 
Maryland 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 


new fields of service and to antici- 
pate, recognize and meet the needs 
and wants of the people, may be as- 
sured of the full confidence of their 
policyholders and the public and of 
an ever increasing activity. 


Three Factors 


The extent of that service in the 
years ahead will be limited only by 
these three factors: (1) quality of 
service; (2) the market and (3) the 
men and women who comprise the 
institutions’ field force. These are 
the three basic elements of any sell- 
ing activity—product, market, sales- 
men. 

We have talked of our product 
and the quality of its service. How 
about the market? A market means 
prospects and buyers. Who is it that 
needs and uses life insurance, and 
what is his buying power? Who is 
the life insurance prospect? The 
definition of the ideal life insurance 
prospect was voiced by a great life 
insurance man, the late T. R. Fell, 
general agent for our company in 
New York during the earlier years 
of this century. He pictured this 
prospect as “A man with little chil- 


Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


dren who is making more money 
than he ever made before.” 

Where do we stand as regards 
“man’’—men and women, people— 
our greatest national asset? In 1930 
our population was 123 million. That 
increased to 131 million by 1940— 
a gain of 8 million. During the fol- 
lowing decade we added, not another 
8 million, but 19 million, so that at 
the beginning of 1950 our population 
was 150 million. 

That growth has continued. We 
added 2,698,000 in 1952, equal to the 
population of another Florida, Iowa, 
or Louisiana. It was the biggest 
year’s increase in the history of the 
nation, and we now have a popula- 
tion of more than 158 million. It is 
interesting to note that we added as 
many people to our population in 
the past three years as we did in the 
decade from 1930 to 1940. It was 
back in the thirties that the demog- 
raphers, population experts, said that 
we were levelling off and that the 
peak of 154 million would be reached 
about 1980. 

The nation is continuing to grow 
at the rate of 12% to 14% per year 
during this decade and by 1960 we 
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Good New Days—Continued 


shall in all likelihood be well past 
the 170 million mark. People make 
the market. This ever increasing 
population brings with it ever in- 
creasing demands for all of the con- 
veniences, luxuries and_ services 
which our people so much desire. 

We have spoken of little children 
as an important factor in our defini- 
tion of the best prospect. In 1940 
we had in this country 11,400,000 
children under five years of age. As 
we closed 1952, this figure had 
grown to 18,500,000. 


The Basic Unit 


That year, 1952, established an 
all-time high in births with 3,910,000 
being recorded. During the past 10 
years 35,000,000 of these new little 
citizens first saw the light of day 
and broadcast the news of their ar- 
rival. That compares with 25 mil- 
lion during the previous decade. The 
birth rate today is 24% per 1,000, 
compared with 18 before World 
War II. 


As someone figured it recently, 
every morning 10,501 new faces 
show up at the breakfast table. Na- 
ture is meanwhile taking its toll in 
deaths, but the average net gain is 
7,062 per day. That means over 
200,000 per month—another Rich- 
mond or Syracuse added. 

When we talk of men and women 
with little children, we are talking 
of families—the basic unit of our 
national economy. We have today 
almost 46 million households. In 
1930 they numbered 30,000,000, and 
in 1940, 35,000,000. Currently there 
are between 650,000 and 700,000 
new households being established 
every year. 

It is of real significance that while 
our population increased about 15% 
during the ’40’s, the number of 
households increased almost 24%— 
the increase in the number of family 
units being at a more accelerated 
pace than has our growth in popula- 
tion. That is important, because it 
is families that need and buy life 
insurance. 

It is predicted that while we may 
anticipate a 12 to 14% increase in 


population during the next decade, 
we shall in that same period have an 
18 to 20% increase in the number 
of families. Another significant fact 
is that 50% of all families of today 
are new families since 1940. ; 

There have been over 17 million 
marriages in the past 10 years, which 
is at the rate of 4,700 every day, or 
one every 18 seconds. And here is 
an interesting fact for consideration 
by the bachelors—whereas 35 of 
every 100 males were single in 1940, 
today only 24 are unmarried. Never 
under-estimate the power of a 
woman ! 


Personal Income 


As we defined the ideal prospect, 
we spoke of him as “making more 
money than he ever made. before.’ 
How do we stand on that score? 
Our national personal income in 
1952 was $276 billion—the greatest 
in the history of the nation. De- 
partment of Commerce figures showy 
that personal income in the first four 
months of 1953 had reached an 
annual rate of $282 billion, a gain 
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A Combination Company offering 
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You get these benefits with Capitol Life: 
e Attractive commissions — Bonuses 

Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 
e@ Sales training and sales aids 

Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 15 Western States. 


“Fast Service From Capitol’s 
Issue Department Keeps 
My Applicants ‘Alive’ 


The personal attention and prompt approval of 
my applied-for-production helps me handle new 
business faster and makes my sales job easier.” 


RICHARD T. ARIYOSHI, Agency Manager, Honolulu 
Territory of Hawaii 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY il, Vice President 


and Director of Agencies 





of 7% over the like 1952 period. 
Personal income estimates include 
wage and salary receipts, net income 
of proprietorships, dividends and in- 
terest, net rents and other types of 
individual income. 

How about disposable personal in- 
come—that is, what is left after 
taxes? Here are the figures. 1916— 
$45 billion ; 1929—$83 billion; 1940 
—$75 billion; 1949—$220 billion; 
and 1952—$232 billion. Who re- 
ceives this money? The program of 
redistribution is actively at work, 
spreading a growing national income 
among more people—a dynamic 
economy with more people sharing 
in more wealth. 

Civilian employment has risen 
from 46 million in 1939 to over 61 
million today. And only 1,700,000 
are listed as unemployed—3% of 
our total labor force, a miraculous 
situation as contrasted with 914 mil- 
lion, or over one-sixth of the civilian 
working population who were jobless 
in 1939, 

Twenty-three million families who 
in 1941 were in the $1,000 to $3,000 


income bracket, have moved above 
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e@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


e Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 
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the $3,000 level. These families in 
1941 had an average income of $1,- 
458 with a basic living expense of 
$1,017, a tax of $2.00, and a dis- 
cretionary buying power of $439. 
Today they average $3,981 in in- 
come (over twice as much as in 
1941), have a basic living cost of 
$1,840, a tax of $261, and a discre- 
tionary buying power of $1,880 
(four times as much as in 1941). 

This entire middle income group 
(those in the $3,000 to $5,000 in- 
come bracket) now totals 28%4 mil- 
lion spending units or 54% of all 
families, compared with 5,700,000 or 
15% in 1941. As you drive about 
the countryside, take a look at the 
TV antennas. 


The Upper Income Group 


How about the upper income 
group? There are 300% more 
Americans in the $5,000 plus income 
bracket than in 1940, and there are 
57% fewer in the $1,000 or less 
group. The total-per-capita income 
in terms of actual purchasing power 
was 40% higher in 1950 than in 


DENVER, COLORADO 


1929. Our people in 1929 saved $4 
billion, which amounted to 44%2¢ on 
every $1.00 of spendable income. In 
1952, they saved $19 billion, which 
is approximately 8¢ on every $1.00 
of spendable income. 

How about bank deposits ; in 1939 
they amounted to $50 billion, in 1949 
the figure was $106 billion, and at 
the close of 1952, they had risen to 
$125 billion. How about money in 
circulation? In 1939 we had $5 bil- 
lions, in 1949 it was $25: billions, 
and by 1952 it had increased to $28 
villions. 

And finally, as we talk about pur- 
chasing power, let’s consider the 
liquid assets of our people, which are 
at an all-time high—the largest 
amount ever accumulated by the 
people of one nation. The total is 
$550 billion, which is made up of 
approximately $136 billions in ready 
cash, currency and bank deposits; 
$16 billion in savings and loan asso- 
ciations, $50 billion in United States 
Savings bonds, $111 billion in life 
insurance and pension reserves, and 
$237 billion in securities. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Good New Days—Continued 


We have more men, with more 
little children, and they are making 
more money than ever before, and 
still you hear people ask the ques- 
tion—how do you keep on writing 
all this life insurance? Rather, we 
should ask, why are our people put- 
ting such a relatively small share 
of their income and savings into life 
insurance policy premiums and re- 
serves? Coverage in force in the 
private companies of our country in- 
sures about 99% of a year’s national 


income. In Canada, 110% of a year’s 
income is insured. 

During the past twelve years of 
great increases in employment, na- 
tional productivity, and average fam- 
ily incomes, our people have not 
maintained life insurance coverage 
on a scale in keeping with their pre- 
war protection. Here are some fur- 
ther facts developed by Dr. Arno 
Johnson. In 1940, when our total 


disposable personal income after 
taxes was $75.7 billion, our people 
used $49.2 billion of this for the 
clothing, 


necessities of food, and 
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shelter. (We, of course, feel that 
life insurance should be included in 
this grouping.) The remaining 
$26.5 billion (discretionary buying 
power), or 35%, was available for 
other items making up the 1940 
standard of living or savings. $3.7 
billion, or 14%, went into personal 
savings, and $3.4 billion, or 13%, 
went into life insurance premiunis. 

Because of the inflated prices of 
the basic living costs, it required 
$110 billion in 1952, instead of the 
$49 billion in 1940, to maintain the 
same standard of living. Disposalle 
personal income in 1952 amounted 
to $232 billion, so the consuming 
public had $122 billion of discretion- 
ary buying power over and above tlie 
$110 billion needed to provide the 
necessities for a 1940 standard of 
living. 


Discretionary Buying 


This gave 53% of disposable in- 
come for discretionary buying. What 
did our people do with that 53%— 
that $122 billion? They saved $16.5 
billion which is 14%, and that is 
exactly the same percentage as the 
$3.7 billion they saved of their $26.5 
billion of discretionary buying power 
in 1940. What did they do in the 
way of money put into life insurance 
premiums? In 1940 they deposited 
$3.4 billion with the life insurance 
companies of the country, which 
represented 13% of discretionary 
spending power. In 1952 their $814 
billion of life insurance premiums 
constituted less than 7%. We have 
not been getting our full share of 
these “surplus” funds. I am not 
minimizing or belittling the mag- 
nificent job being done by the field 
forces of life insurance. Not at all 
—but I am pointing out the great 
challenge and opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to the thousands of 
splendid men and women who con)- 
prise these forces. 


$8% billion of life insurance pre- 
mium deposits in a single year is a 
great sum of money. And, as we 
appraise the situation it is only fair 
that we recognize the contribution 
of our people to social security and 
other retirement plans. But, also in 
our appraisal we must measure that 
$8% billion in 1952 against our na- 
tional personal income of $276 bil- 
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lion—disposable personal income of 
$232 billion—discretionary buying 
power of $122 billion— $550 billion 
of liquid assets—and $136 billion in 
ready cash. We must measure it 
against a background of all-time 
highs in population—number of 
families—and little children. It is a 
fascinating and challenging picture. 

We have a great market. The 
buying power of the American 
people is fabulous. The growth in 
population, in income, in savings, 
and in spending during the past 
decade has been astounding and al- 
‘most revolutionary. An article in 
Scientific Monthly several years ago 
well termed it The American Explo- 
sion. Our American economy is 
healthy and vigorous, and the needs 
and desires of our people are vir- 
tually without limit. 


The Salesman 


That brings us to factor three— 
the salesman. We have been talking 
about buying power. Now let’s con- 
sider for a moment the matter of 
selling power. 

These are great and challenging 
days for the men and women who 
are selling goods and services. The 
whole system of free enterprise is 
built upon the solid foundation of 
such men and women who go out 
and arouse in the minds of the people 
of this nation the desire for the good 
things of life. From that stems de- 
mand for the products and services 
of industry and commerce, which 
leads to more production and busi- 
ness activity, which means full em- 
ployment and good wages, and fur- 
ther buying power. The men and 
women who sell are the spark plugs 
of our national economy, the key to 
our continuing activity and growth. 

In the days ahead, there is every 
likelihood of a more competitive 
market with everyone striving for 
a bigger share of the American dol- 
lar. We must extend and broaden 
our vision. We must redouble our 
efforts if we are to fully meet the 
challenge. 

I believe that we have never fully 
understood or dared to forecast ade- 
quately the extent of the continuing 
public acceptance and ever-increas- 
ing use of life insurance. However, 
I make one exception, and that is in 
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the case of Dr. Solomon Huebner. 
In 1936 I recall his making the state- 
ment, as life insurance in force 
crossed the $100 billion mark that 
there was at that time some $400 
billions of property insurance in 
force and that this was an illogical 
situation. He said that there should 
be in force twice as much life in- 
surance as there is property insur- 
ance and that he expected to live to 
see the day when that status was 
reached, That meant that he antici- 


pated living to see the day when 
there would be at least $800 billion 
of life insurance in force. We are 
all happy that this wonderful friend 
and teacher of life insurance con- 
tinues to live and that substantial 
progress is being made toward the 
realization of his dreams. 

Recently I wrote Dr. Huebner, 
asking for his current thinking in 
this regard. He replied, “I still 
feel that life insurance has hardly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Good New Days—Continued 


scratched the surface and that only 
about one-seventh of human life 
values are covered. By human life 
values I mean the earning capacity 
of the insured minus the cost of his 
own self-maintenance. As a matter 
of fact, our total outstanding life 
insurance averages only about the 
average family income for one year. 
So we have everything to look for- 
ward to. Recently, | have been say- 
ing that within another twenty-five 
years the outstanding life insurance 
ought to be and very likely will be 
in the neighborhood of one trillion 
dollars.” 

We are fortunate to be alive in 
these exciting days and to be citizens 
of this great country. Particularly 
we can be thrilled at the opportunity 
for the invaluable service we can 
perform in the challenging years at 
hand and ahead. 


DRIVING RECORDS 


TATISTICIANS of the State Farm 

Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company have made a study of in- 
surance loss ratios on passenger cars 
by occupation of the insured for 
policy years 1949-1951, inclusive, 
which is based on almost a quarter 
of a billion dollars of premiums. 
State Farm Mutual’s rates contain 
no surcharges for business use or 
age of drivers which makes possible 
direct comparison of loss ratios. The 
following rankings are based solely 
on losses related to premiums with 
lowest loss ratio ranked 1, all auto- 
mobile coverages combined : 


Pank OCCUPATION 
Wholesale Establishments ** 
County Agents & Demonstrators 
Retired 

Farmers 

Farm Managers & Supervisors 
Officials & Inspectors (Local) 
Educators & Teachers 

Finance ** 

Engineering 

Professional & Semi-Professional 
Retail Establishments ** 
Transportation & Communications ** 
Utilities Workers 

Law Enforcement Officers 
Trainmen & Bus Drivers 
Government Employees ** 
Unknown 

Funeral Directors & Undertakers 
Clerical Workers 

Aviators 

Building Operation 
Veterinarians 

Agricultural Workers * 
Manufacturing ** 

Managers & Officials 
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WANTED—Accident and Health Super- 
visor for Virginia. Legal Reserve Company, 
with a big future, now operating in three 
southern states. Salary commensurate with 
ability to get results. Write, giving full 
particulars to— 
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Editors & Reporters 

Printing & Allied Workers 

Housewives 

Radio Operators 

Housekeeping (Hotels, Motels) 

Service Workers 

Auto & Implement Salesmen 

Transportation & Utilities * 

Officials & Inspect. (Fed.-State) 

Farm Laborers 

Nurses & Medical Technicians 

Construction ** 

Mining & Oil Field Workers 

Medical Profession 

Military (Commissioned ) 

Skilled & Unskilled * 

Food & Allied Products 

Truck Drivers 

Barbers, Beauticians & Masseurs 

Building Constr. & Maintenance 

Sales Clerks in Stores 

Rural Mail Carriers 

Service Station & Garage 

Salesmen & Brokers 

Legal Profession 

Foundry, Machine Shop & Mfg. 

Fraternal Orders, Unions, etc. 

Agents & Brokers (Insurance) 

Garment & Millinery 

Churchmen & Workers 

Canvassers, Solicitors, Peddlers 

Amusement & Recreation 

Entertainers 

Liquor & Beer 

Food Handlers (Service Workers) 

Traveling Salesmen 

Students 

Unemployed 

Military (Enlisted) 
** Proprietors & Managers. * Not Other- 
wise Classified. 





A 61 year old Company with an 
unexcelled record in the prompt 
payment of claims. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











N.S.L.1. TERM MORE 
POPULAR 


EARLY NINE TIMES as many 
| anon now have the special 
post-Korea GI term life insurance 
as was the case a year ago, accord 
ing to the Veterans Administration. 
On April 30, there were 19,006 
policies of this type in force, with 
a face amount of $157,938,000, as 
compared to 2,265 policies for $19, 
136,000 on April 30, 1952. These 
policies are the 5-year non-con- 
vertible, non-participating term in- 
surance contracts which can be aj- 
plied for within 120 days of separa- 
tion. 


ENLARGED SECURITY 
ASKED 


| the closing days of the first ses- 
sion of the 83rd Congress, the Ad- 
ministration sent to Congress its 
plans for enlarging the coverage of 
the social security program. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's proposal was 
timed to allow extensive considera- 
tion of the program before the Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 


The proposal calls for extending 
coverage, by mandatory legislation, 
to 6,500,000 persons not now cov- 
ered—some domestic servants, self- 
employed farmers, farm workers. 
physicians, dentists, accountants, 
lawyers, architects, and similar pro- 
fessional people. Coverage would 
be offered, on a voluntary basis, to 
4,000,000 others, including the clergy 
and employes of state and local gov- 
ernments. First reaction from thie 
American Medical Association was 
opposition to the proposals. The 
American Bar Association and the 
American Dental Association are 
said to have been opposed for sone 
time to coverage for these profes- 
sions. 


Except for a change in computing 
average wages, which would allow 
the worker to disregard his thr 
lowest earning years, the only major 
changes called for by the Admini 
tration are in classes to be covered. 
The present social security tax of 
1%% on employer and on em- 
ploye is scheduled to go to 2% on 
January 1, but there has been no 
move by Congress to change this. 
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Security. 
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. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
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Until the invention of MONY Module, there 
was no comprehensive employee-benefit plan 
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which has expanded greatly in recent years. 


Group insurance and annuities—so widely 
used by larger organizations—do not ade- 
quately meet the need in asmall firm. And 
pension trust retirement plans for such 
groups, using regular retirement policies, are 
often inflexible and expensive, 
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Social Security—from page 28 


more accurately, of where they stood 
at the beginning of this year. There 
were then about 13.2 million persons 
in the United States aged 65 or over. 
Of this number about 2.9 million 
persons were gainfully employed, 
and an additional 1.0 million— 
mostly wives—were not gainfully 
employed themselves, but were 
married to persons who were gain- 
fully employed. If the total of 3.9 


million is then subtracted from the 
13.2 million, we are left with 9.3 
million to account for. 

The OASI program was provid- 
ing benefits to about 5.1 million 
beneficiaries, but of these only about 
3.9 million were aged 65 or over. 
OAA was providing for some 2.6 
million recipients. As duplication 
between the two programs was con- 
sidered to be about 0.4 million, there 
was thus a net total of 6.1 million 
receiving OASI, OAA, or both. 
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Our full-time agents and brokers are finding this contract 
highly profitable because it’s so easy to sell. 


Three basic plans — one for age 0, one for Return Premium 
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for each $1,000 of basic coverage. 
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Subtracting the 6.1 million from 
the 9.3 million leaves 3.2 million not 
supported by employment and not 
receiving either OASI or OAA. Of 
these 3.2 million about 0.4 million 
were receiving railroad retirement 
or civil service retirement benefits. 
The remaining 2.8 million were 
somehow managing to take care oi 
themselves, without benefit of social 
security, save that some among them 
were doubtless receiving veterans’ 
pensions. 


What do these figures show? 
Opinions may well differ. However, 
] think they suggest the OAS! 
system was none too well conceive: 
eighteen years ago, nor have the 
repeated amendments that have since 
been made sufficed to cure the 
original defects. By the year 2000, 
the actuaries tell us, the OAS| 
system will be providing benefits for 
well over 90% of the then aged not 
gainfully employed. Annual costs 
will increase proportionately, and 
then some. But now—eighteen years 
after the system’s inception—it is 
still not up to the .500 mark so far 
as providing benefits to the non- 
employed aged is concerned. It 
seems as though we have passed a 
law calling for our children to do 
well by us when we are aged, but 
meanwhile we are not doing so well 
by the aged of our own generation. 


On the other hand, it seems to me 
it would be quite difficult now to 
scrap the OASI system and to 
change over to something better— 
assuming we could agree on what 
would be better. Perhaps the best 
we can do is to retain the basic 
OASI framework without radical 
change. There are a number of 
relatively minor amendments which, 
if adopted, would help toward iron- 


ing out the more glaring anomalies 
of OASI. 


4. Workmen’s, compensation: But 
let me return to the ILO’s nine 
branches of social security. So far 
we have covered three. The fourth 
is workmen’s compensation. With 
out Federal aid or coercion, all 
states have now enacted workmen’s 
compensation laws. There is also 
Federal legislation on the books for 
several special groups. In addition, 
veterans’ legislation serves to pro 
vide the equivalent of workmen’s 
compensation for servicemen. 
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At the public assistance level, 

there is naturally no counterpart of 
workmen’s compensation. If, in any 
case of occupational accident or 
disease, the needs of the sick or 
injured employee for income or for 
medical care are not adequately met 
through the social-insurance mecha- 
nism of workmen’s compensation, he 
will be eligible to receive benefits 
under an appropriate public-assist- 
ance program. But there would be 
no point in the assistance programs 
distinguishing between the person 
whose needs stem from an occupa- 
tional accident or disease and some- 
one whose non-occupational injury 
or illness has resulted in need. 
5. Children’s allowances: The fifth 
of the ILO’s social security branches 
is called family maintenance—or, 
perhaps more commonly, children’s 
allowances. There has never been 
a demand for a social insurance 
program to provide monthly cash 
allowances for children in general 
in the United States. However, 
there is a full-blown program now 
operating in Canada under which 
virtually every child in the Dominion, 
as a matter of right, is granted a 
monthly allowance (ordinarily paid 
to the child’s mother) by the Federal 
government of Canada. 


Children's Allowances 


There have been a few things, 
moving somewhat in the direction 
of a Canadian-type program, in the 
United States. During World War 
IT the equivalent of children’s allow- 
ances were provided for servicemen’s 
families. Also, of course, income- 
tax law provides the converse of 
children’s allowances in that the 
more children the family has, the 
less tax it pays, and the larger the 
proportion of its income the family 
is permitted to retain. In addition, 
OASI, railroad retirement, and civil 
service retirement, all provide chil- 
dren’s benefits in case the family 
income-producer dies. And in some 
of the state unemployment-compen- 
sation programs, the weekly com- 
pensation payment is increased for 
each child dependent upon the 
unemployed beneficiary. 

At the public-assistance level, 
there are the state programs of aid 
to dependent children—with the 
money coming largely from Federal 
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Three things 


... Quoted from “Message to Brokers” by 
Doctor Harry W. Dingman, author of “Risk 
Appraisal” and other widely used books. 
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we believe 


1. Clients should get the best that the market affords. 


2. Continental agents should broker business to other companies. 


(We do have surplus, pleasingly often.) 


3. Agents of other companies should broker business to Conti- 


nental. (If advantageous to client and broker, not elsewise. ) 



































grants. Every state has such a pro- 
gram. At the end of last year nearly 
600,000 families, containing about 
1.5 million children, were on the 
rolls, with the average monthly grant 
being $82.08 per family. 

Before leaving the subject of 
children’s allowances, let me sketch 
what a Canadian-type system would 
cost in the United States. So far as 
I know, no formal estimates of this 
sort have ever been made, but it is 
not difficult to make a rough approxi- 
mation. 

There are at present about 50 
million children in the country under 


the age of 18, and if each were 
provided a government benefit of $20 
a month, the cost would run $12 
billion a year. I should add that this 
figure is conservative because $20 is 
well below the average OASI child’s 
benefit, and if a children’s allowance 
program were to be established, a 
higher allowance might well be set. 

However, a program of children’s 
allowances would probably provide 
that, if an application for benefits 
were made, the parent would have 
to waive his $600 exemption for the 
child under income-tax. Such a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


provision might cut the cost of the 
program about in hali—or down to 
about $6 billion a year. But even this 
figure represents about three percent 
of the personal incomes on which the 
taxes to support such a program 
would probably be based. 

Let me emphasize that I think it 
would be extremely unfortunate for 
us to adopt a children’s allowance 
program in the United States. My 
purpose in making this rough ap- 
proximation has been to illustrate— 
with just one, almost undreamed-of 
cost item—the magnitudes we could 
get into, if we decided to go all out 
for social security. 

6. Maternity benefits: The sixth of 
the ILO’s social-security branches 
is maternity allowances, i.e., cash 
and/or obstetrical and _ hospital 
benefits provided for women in con- 
nection with childbirth. In the 
United States such benefits are paid 
—as a matter of right—under the 
railroad unemployment and sickness 
insurance program, operated by the 
Federal government. During World 
War II they were provided, under a 
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special program, for the wives of 
servicemen. In addition, they are 
provided in Rhode Island’s cash 
sickness insurance system. 

At the public-assistance level—as 
in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion—there is no particular mater- 
nity-assistance program. If child- 
birth occasions need, however, the 
aid-to-dependent-children programs, 
including the medical-benefit pro- 
visions of those programs, are 
available. 


Invalidity Benefits 


7. Permanent disability benefits: 
The seventh of the ILO’s nine 
branches is invalidity benefits. In 
this country, instead of using the 
British term, “invalidity,” we say 
“permanent and total disability.” 
I am not sure our expression is any 
improvement. It is actually ex- 
tremely rare for anyone to be really 
permanently and totally unable to 
engage in any gainful employment. 
Moreover, how do you know the 
man is not going to regain some 
ability to work until after he is dead, 
when it is too late to pay him bene- 
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fits? In practice, progranis offering 
benefits for the permanently and 
totally disabled pay them to persons 
whose earning capacity is seriously 
(but not often totally) impaired, and 
whose disability has continued for 
some time—six months or so—this 
being used as a presumptive test of 
permanence. 

In the United States, so-called 
“permanent and total” disability 
benefits are provided under the rail- 
road retirement system, the civil 
service retirement system, veterans’ 
legislation, and under various retire- 
ment systems for state and local 
governmental employees. Also, what 
is called a “waiver-of-premium” 
disability provision is halfway in the 
OASI system. 

At the public-assistance level, all 
the states have programs of aid to 
the blind—one of which does not 
meet the requirements for Federal 
grants. In addition, about forty 
states have so far adopted programs 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, all pursuant to the recently 
enacted Federal grant legislation in 
this field. As to why aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
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HOTEL CLAYPOOL 


Completely rehabilitated, the ‘new’ Claypool is gaining the finest reputation 
among discriminating travelers. Beautiful new furnishings and decorations 
have greatly enhanced the popularity of this fine hotel. Con- 
veniently located in the heart of Indianapolis, you'll find 
the Claypool unsurpassed in courteous service and excellent 


accommodations. Next time choose the Clevpool. 
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totally disabled are separate pro- 
grams, I must confess I do not know. 
There seems to be no sensible reason 
for the separation. 

We also have Federal-state pro- 
grams for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. In my opinion 
this is where the emphasis should be 
placed, so far as the disabled are 
concerned. It is in the best interests 
of both the disabled individual and 
the nation that major efforts be 
focused on returning him to gainful 
employment as effectively and as 
speedily as possible. Moreover, 
absolutely remarkable results have 
been achieved in recent years, both 
by government and by some insur- 
ance companies, in the successful 
vocational rehabilitation of seem- 
ingly hopeless cases. 

On the other hand, if cash benefits 
are paid, as a matter of right, to 
disabled persons for longer than a 
reasonable initial period, they are 
apt seriously to jeopardize the indi- 
vidual’s chances for recovery and 
rehabilitation. Insurance companies 
found this out, to their sorraw, dur- 
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ing the depression when millions of 
dollars were lost on permanent- 
disability insurance. 

It has become quite clear that the 
security of benefits, paid as a matter 
of right beyond an initial period, 
tends to corrode the handicapped 
person’s incentives to resume an 
active role in the community. Too 
much social security can be very 
harmful for the disabled. If our aim 
is to encourage the disabled man to 
stand again on his feet, we should 
not make his bed too soft. Really, 
the kindest thing we can do is to 
leave something for him to strive for. 
8. Temporary disability benefits: 
Eighth among the social-security 
branches is temporary disability 
benefits, often called cash sickness 
benefits. This branch should not be 
confused with the first branch men- 
tioned—which was hospital and 
medical care for the sick and injured. 
Obviously, a person who is sick may 
need both medical care and some 
cash—with which to pay the rent 
and buy groceries—in replacement 
of the wages he could have earned 


if not sick. It is social-security pro- 
grams designed to provide such cash 
that I am talking about now. 

Four states have programs provid- 
ing cash sickness benefits as a matter 
of right. I have already mentioned 
two of them, Rhode Island and 
California, where the laws contain 
special features coming under some 
other social-security branch. The 
other two states with cash-sickness- 
benefit programs are New Jersey 
and New York. And there is also 
the Federal program for railroad 
employees. 

In addition, substantially all 
government employees — Federal, 
state, and local—are entitled to paid 
sick leave, which is equivalent to 
cash sickness benefits. Indeed, most 
paid sick leave arrangements are a 
good deal more generous than social 
insurance programs offering sickness 
benefits. And I should add that 
those in the armed forces receive 
full pay while ill. 

At the public assistance level, the 
various programs I have mentioned 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


continue to provide for the income 
needs of their recipients when they 
are sick. Indeed, sickness is often 
the main reason why the recipient 
is in need and was added to the rolls 
in the first place. 

9. Survivors’ benefits: The last of 
the nine social-security branches is 
survivors’ benefits. It is probably 
unnecessary to explain that this term 
means continuing cash benefits paid 
to the surviving dependents—ordi- 
narily the widow and minor children 
—of an income-producer who has 
died. 

At the social-insurance level in 
the United States such benefits are 
paid by OASI, by railroad retire- 
ment, by civil service retirement, and 
to a limited extent under veterans’ 
legislation. Also, some state and 
local governmental retirement sys- 
tems provide survivors’ benefits. 

At the public-assistance level, pay- 
ments to survivors are made under 
the Federal-state programs of aid 
to dependent children. However, 
under these programs in most cases 
the father is not dead ; usually he has 
deserted or for some other reason, 
although alive, is failing to support 
his family. 

Another thing worth mentioning 
is that these programs should more 
properly be called “aid to dependent 
mothers and children.” The legis- 
lation specifically provides that the 
monthly payments are to take ac- 
count of the mother’s needs as well 
as those of the children. 

(To be continued) 


Gl TERM RENEWAL 
AUTOMATIC 


oME 4,000,000 vETrERANS with 

GI term insurance in force will no 
longer have to apply to the Veterans 
Administration for renewal of their 
policies for another 5-year term le- 
fore their old policies expire. These 
contracts will be renewed automati- 
cally if thev are in force at the end 
of the term period with the final 
premium paid. The law, Public Law 
148, applies only to term policies ex- 
piring on or after July 23,1953, the 
effective date. The new procedure 
is expected to save $600,000 annually 
in administrative costs. 
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QUESTION 1. 


The president, in his budget 
message in January 1952, esti- 
mated federal government ex- 
penditures of $85,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1952-1953 
with federal government rev- 
enues for the same period of 
only $71,000,000,000. As stated 
by one economist, “. . . How the 
gap of $14,000,000,000 is closed 
is one of the gravest economic 
decisions facing congress and our 
citizens.” 

(a) Indicate the probable eco- 
nomic effects of each of the 
following possible methods of 
providing the extra $14,000,- 
000,000: 

(1) Increased personal income 
taxation; 

(2) Sale of government bonds 
to commercial banks; 

(3) Sale of government bonds 
to life insurance companies; 

(4) Sale of government bonds 
to private citizens; 

(5) Issuance of $14 billion in 
silver certificates by the United 
States treasury. 

(b) Assuming no cut in the 
budget expenditures: 

(1) Which of the above meth- 
ods would probably provide the 
soundest solution to this fiscal 
problem? Explain briefly. 

(2) Which of these methods 
would be likely to require the 
government to tighten its controls 
over credit, prices and wages? 


Why? 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) If the gap of $14,000,000,- 
000 were closed by one of the pos- 
sible methods listed in the statement 
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PART D—FINANCE 


of the question the probable eco- 
nomic effects would be as follows: 

(1) Increased personal income 
taxation—Increased personal income 
taxes would take away purchasing 
power from the individual that 
would be available otherwise for the 
purchase of consumer goods. Pay- 
ments made for personal income 
taxes tend to reduce the voluntary 
savings of individuals. A reduction 
in the amount of money available 
for the purchase of goods operates 
to decrease inflationary pressures. 
Burdensome increases in personal 
income taxation will probably affect 
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a person’s incentive to work, with 
the result that productivity of work- 
ers may be impaired. 

(2) Sale of government bonds 
to commercial banks—The sale of 
government bonds to commercial 
banks would increase the supply of 
money and the strength of inflation- 
ary pressures. It would tend to hold 
down the market rate of interest. 

The supply of money would be 
increased by the creation of demand 
deposits. The commercial bank pur- 
chasing the bonds will pay for them 
by giving the treasury a demand de- 
posit in the amount of the purchase 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1952 C.L.U. 
examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a com- 
posite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected for 
this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. Moreover, 
it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all 
questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them 
all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who 
receives a high grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 


ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied 
his knowledge. 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, 
a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner 
in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. 
He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare 
it with the answers here presented. 











price of the securities. The treas- 
ury’s claim against the buying bank 
will be converted into an account at 
the Federal Reserve bank of the 
member bank purchasing the bonds. 
When the treasury disburses the 
funds received for the bonds by 
drawing down its deposit claim with 
the Federal Reserve bank, the re- 
cipients of the payments may spend 
the funds directly or they may cre- 
ate deposits in banks. 
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The increased supply of money 
would ease money market conditions. 


(3) Sale of government bonds 
to life insurance companies—The 
sale of government bonds to life 
insurance companies would be non- 
inflationary for, unlike the sale of 
government bonds to commercial 
banks, the purchase price is paid 
from the existing money supply and 
the bonds are not used in expanding 
credit. Purchases of government 
bonds would affect the availability 
of investment funds for other invest- 
ment purposes and might cause in- 
terest rates for business loans to rise. 
Funds used for the purchase of gov- 
ernment bonds are not available for 
investment in term loans, mortgages 
and bonds. The curtailment of in- 
vestment funds for business pur- 
poses might raise the interest rate 
for corporate borrowers. Finally, a 
large addition of government bonds 
to the investment portfolio of insur- 
ance companies would tend to de- 
crease the earnings of companies 
and bring about an increase in the 
cost of insurance. 

(4) Sale of government bonds 
to private citizens—The purchase 
of government bonds by private citi- 
zens is noninflationary. After the pur- 
chase, individuals have less money to 
bid for consumer goods. When bonds 
are sold to private citizens the pur- 
chase will be made either out of 
current income or out of savings. 
If made from current income, ex- 
penditures for consumer goods will 
be reduced. If made from savings, 
the purchase of the bonds will divert 
funds from other forms of invest- 
ment. This diversion of investment 
funds to the purchase of government 
bonds might increase interest rates 
on private investment. 

(5) Issuance of $14,000,000,000 
in silver certificates by the United 
States treasury—This would in- 
crease the amount of money in cir- 
culation and it would be definitely 
inflationary. With the direct addition 
of such a sum of money to the ex- 
isting supply of money, more money 
would be available to spend for the 
same amount of goods and services 
and the prices would increase. Prices 
in general would rise and the real 
rate of interest on private investment 
would rise. 

(b) (1) The methods which 
would probably provide the soundest 





EXAMINATION RESULTS 


The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters has released the results of 
the C.L.U. examinations given on 
June 10, II, and 12 of this year. 
The examinations were taken by 2776 
persons at 132 regional centers on the 
campuses of colleges and universities 
throughout the nation, in Germany, 
Hawaii, Pakistan and Switzerland. The 
passing ratio for all examinations writ- 
ten was 66.5 per cent, as compared 
to 69.2 per cent in 1952. 

C.L.U. examinations continue to be 
taken on the installment plan, and 
there is evidence that the plan of 
taking one examination per year is 
becoming more popular. Only 22 per- 
sons took the entire series of five ex- 
aminations this year, while 2050 per- 
sons took one examination only. 

There were 467 candidates who 
would have completed the series if 
they had passed all the examinations 
taken. Actually 391 persons did com- 
plete the series and they join the ranks 
of the 4786 who have completed in 
previous years. This total, plus an 
approximate 6500 persons who have 
credit for one or more examinations, 
indicates that nearly 12,000 under- 
writers have demonstrated their knowl- 
edge and capacity in C.L.U. study. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege were held in Cleveland, Ohio on 
August 26, at a joint dinner meeting 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. Spe- 
cial presentation exercises will be held 
in most communities under the aus- 
pices of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions and C.L.U. Chapters, at which 
the presentation of diplomas will be 
featured so that as far as possible 
every successful candidate receives 
in his own community appropriate 
public recognition of his achievement. 











solution to this fiscal problem, as- 
suming no cut in the budget expendi- 
tures, are increased personal income 
taxation, sale of government bonds 
to private citizens, and sale of gov- 
ernment bonds to life insurance com- 
panies. Of these methods, the in- 
creased personal income taxation 
solution has special advantages. It 
does not incur obligations with in- 
terest charges and it will not add to 
the overall debt structure of the 
nation. 


Increased personal income taxa- 
tion transfers spendable income from 
the individual taxpayer to the public 
treasury. It restricts the individual 
in his bidding for goods and services 
and exercises a restraint on prices. 
It may reduce the taxpayer’s effi- 
ciency and drive. However, it in- 
volves no servicing charge in the 
form of interest payments. This 
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says Mrs. M. R. Snow 
Spokane, Washington 


“From the da 


his own boss. 


was over, we sold the store. 


In fact our dream came true very soon . 


companies, he realized that Minnesota 


operation and encouragement. 





we were married in 1942, we saved every possible 
dollar for the time when Mike could buy his own business and be 


"We finally became proud owners of a grocery store in 1949. 
But Mike found the life of a grocer confining. So before the year 


"But we didn't give up our dream of independence and security. 

. . following Mike's decision 
to try life insurance selling. And after considerin 
Mutual 
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selling ability count. 
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tive use, he had a total paid production in 1952 of 
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method puts financing of the govern- 
ment on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

The sale of government bonds to 
private citizens takes money from 
the public that would otherwise be 
available for the purchase of goods 
and services. It decreases inflation- 
ary pressures. The necessity for pay- 
ing interest on the bonds creates 
annual recurring charges which must 
be met. 

The sale of government bonds to 
life insurance companies results in 
a transfer of savings to the Govern- 
ment and is non-inflationary. It has, 
however, less influence on the spend- 
ing habits of individuals than either 
increased personal income taxation 
or the sale of bonds to private citi- 
zens. 

(2) The sale of government 
bonds to commercial banks and the 
issuance of $14,000,000,000 in silver 
certificates by the United States 
treasury would likely require the 
government to tighten its controls 
over credit, prices, and wages. Each 
of these methods will feed the fires 
of inflation so that prices and wages 
increase. Sale of government bonds 
to commercial banks gives rise to 
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demand deposits and increases the 
supply of money, since banks pay 
for the bonds by creating demand 
deposits in favor of the treasury. 
When the purchasing bank sells 
bonds the proceeds are credited to 
its bank balance and thus its re- 
serves, which may be used as a basis 
for demand deposit creation, are in- 
creased. Issuance of silver certifi- 
cates also increases the money supply 
and puts pressure on the existing 
price structure. 


QUESTION 2. 


“The adoption of an interna- 
tional gold standard would stabi- 
lize the rates of exchange between 
any two nations using this stand- 
ard. ... The United States holds 
the largest supply of gold of any 
nation in the world, yet even 
we are on only a very limited 
gold standard. . . . The outlook 
will be dismal indeed if we find 
eventually that we are the owner 
of a fully ‘demonetized’ world 
gold supply.” 


(a) Explain how the rates of 





exchange between two nations 
would be stabilized through their 
adoption of the gold standard. 
Be specific. 


(b) Explain how the internal 
price stabilization measures of 
different countries work against 
the adoption of a full interna- 
tional gold standard. 


(c) Describe the nature of our 
“limited gold standard” mone- 
tary system. 


(d) Is it likely that the major 
nations of the world will fully 
“demonetize” the gold supply in 
the foreseeable future? Why or 
why not? 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) The rates of exchange be- 
tween two nations would be stabi- 
lized through their adoption of the 
gold standard by relating the cur- 
rencies of the nations to each other 
in terms of the relative amount of 
gold in them. The par of exchange 
between the two currencies would 
be the ratio of the gold content of 
the money units of the two countries. 
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Exchange rates fluctuate about the 
par of exchange but the fluctuations 
are limited to the gold shipping 
points. These are determined by the 
cost of shipping gold. The one gold 
point is the par of exchange less the 
cost of shipping the gold. The other 
gold point is the par of exchange 
plus the cost of shipping gold. When 
gold is exported from a country it 


affects price levels and credit in both 
the exporting and importing coun- 
tries. 

(b) Internal price stabilization 
measures of different countries work 
against the adoption of a full inter- 
national gold standard by interfering 
with the free movement of gold be- 
tween countries. Operation of a full 
international gold standard depends 
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upon the adjustment of the price 
level to the movement of gold and a 
country’s balance of payments. Mon- 
etary and fiscal policies of a coun- 
try, trade agreements, export re- 
strictions and other obstructions to 
free trade prevent automatic adjust- 
ments of gold flow and price levels. 

(c) Our “limited gold standard” 
monetary system bases our money 
on gold. However, the gold which 
is the base for the money may not 
be used as an actual medium of 
exchange; neither can it be freely 
exported. Gold is available for ex- 
port to settle international balances 
but it may be exported only if a 
license is obtained. 

(d) No, it is not likely that the 
major nations of the world will fully 
“demonetize” the gold supply in the 
foreseeable future. Since most coun- 
tries depend upon foreign trade for 
an important part of their income 
they must maintain currencies that 
are widely accepted. Gold is a widely 
accepted medium of exchange. It is 
still the best monetary base for the 
world’s medium of exchange. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) The 1951 annual report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York stated: “Since the end 
of the war, the Reserve system 
has been endeavoring to regain 
control over bank reserves. . . .” 
Explain how each of the different 
methods available to the Federal 
Reserve authorities for exercis- 
ing control over bank reserves 
operates. 

(b) In the same report the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
stated that 1951 had seen “a 
revival of rediscounting up to 
nearly a billion dollars for the 
first time in 18 years. .. .” 

(1) Describe specifically the 
procedure and purpose of “re 
discounting.” 

(2) What types of paper are 
eligible for rediscounting? 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) There are four methods 
available to the Federal Reserve «u- 
thorities for exercising control over 
bank reserves. These are: (1) the 
rediscount rate; (2) open market 
operations ; (3) changing reserve re- 
quirements; and (4) moral suasion. 
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Rediscount rates may be varied. 
By raising rates the privilege of re- 
discounting notes is made less profit- 
able to the member banks. They are 
therefore discouraged from increas- 
ing their reserves and thus their 
loanable funds. When the rates are 
lowered the rediscounting of the 
notes is made more attractive to the 
member banks and they are encour- 
aged to increase their reserves. 


The sale of government securities 
and acceptances of banks by the 
Federal Reserve Open Market com- 
mittee for the accounts of the fed- 
eral reserve banks withdraws money 
from the banking system. This with- 
drawal of funds causes a reduction 
in the reserves of member banks. 
Purchases of securities in the open 
market. put funds into the banking 
systema and increase the reserve bal- 
ances of commercial banks. When 
the Reserve authorities desire to ex- 
pand credit, they increase open mar- 
ket purchases. To contract credit, 
they increase open market sales of 
securities. 

Member banks are required to 
keep specified reserves against de- 
posits. The specific reserve required 
of member banks is set by the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
system, but it must be not less than 
the minimum nor more than the 
maximum percentage of deposits 
stipulated by law as the discretionary 
limits. The required reserves vary 
with the class of bank and type of 
deposit. When the reserve ratio is 
increased, the excess reserves of 
member banks are decreased with 
the result that potential expansion 
of loanable funds is reduced. A de- 
crease in the reserve ratio frees 
money from the required reserves 
so that member banks have increased 
loanable funds. 


The views of the Reserve authori- 
ties carry much weight with the 
member banks. The Reserve author- 
ities state policy and the member 
banks usually abide by the expressed 
policy even though compulsion is not 
used. 


(b) (1) In the procedure for 
rédiscounting with the Federal 
Reserve banks the member bank 
sells eligible paper to the Federal 
Reserve bank. The paper is sold at 
a discount rate set by the Reserve 
authorities. The paper sold is ob- 
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tained in making loans to customers. 
A member bank will make, for ex- 
ample, a six month $1,000 loan at 
four per cent to a customer and it 
receives and discounts a note of the 
borrower. Two months after this 
loan is made the member bank 
wishes to make additional loans and 
it seeks to discount, i.e., rediscount 
the six month note at the Federal 
Reserve bank for the remaining four 
months of the note. If it is eligible 
and acceptable the Reserve bank will 
discount it at the prescribed current 
rate. The proceeds of the note are 
credited to the member bank’s bal- 
ance, or reserve account, at the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 

The purpose of rediscounting is 
to increase member bank reserves. 
These additions to reserves increase 
the ability of the member banks to 
create deposit currency. 

(2) The types of paper which are 
eligible for rediscounting are classi- 
fied as to kind and duration. The 
kinds of eligible paper include nego- 
tiable notes, bills of exchange, and 
bankers’ acceptances. Eligible paper 
must be of short duration. The 
length of term is to be three, six, or 
nine months to maturity. The length 
of term and kind of paper are related 
to the purpose of the loan. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) It is not unusual for a 
check drawn on an Eastern city 
bank and given to a merchant in 
a Midwestern city to be “cleared” 
within three days. Explain the 
steps in collecting such an out-of- 
town check: (1) If the banks in 
question are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system; (2) If the 
banks are not members of the 
Federal Reserve system. 

(b) The traditional function 
of commercial banks has been to 
supply the working capital needs 
of business. In recent years, 
many commercial banks have ex- 
tended their activities into the 
field of consumer loans: 

(1) Wherein do consumer 
loans differ from the traditional 
loans of commercial banks? 

(2) It has been argued that 
consumer loans are related di- 
rectly to the traditional function 
of banks in providing for work- 
ing capital needs. Explain. 
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to winners of The 1953 National 
Quality Award—worthy of the 
best efforts of every career under- 
writer! We proudly present those 
from West Coast Life with the num- 
ber of years that each has qualified 
for this distinction. 


ROBERT WOO, San Francisco. . 9 
CHET MORRELL, Eureka... . 6 
DON SEEDS, Phoenix 

HAROLD MCcKELVEY, Spokane 5 
MERLE VOTE, Stockton 

CECIL FULLER, Tacoma 
GILBERT YEE, San Francisco. . 
VIC ANDREATTA, Dunsmuir . 3 
JOHN LETSINGER, Redding. . 3 
TOM LIU, Oakland 

BILL WILCOX, Yreka 

TOM DELAY, Salinas 

BOB FIRMAN, Tacoma 

RAY GARIBALDI, Plymouth . . 2 
NICK GLENN, Red Bluff .... 2 
BOB CHINN, Seattle 

CLARENCE KEATING, Seward 1 
JOHN LAMANNA, Richmond . 1 
JAMES LEE, Portland 

GEORGE MUKAI, Tacoma . 1 
BOB PELOUZE, Fresno .....1 
JOHN REGINATO, Oakland. . 1 


There is satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the entire life insurance 
careers of all but 4 have been with 
this Company! Careers and a 
Company devoted to 
QUALITY service! 


WEST COAST 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Answer to Question 4. 


(a) The steps involved in collect- 
ing a check drawn on an Eastern 
city bank and given to a merchant 
in a Midwestern city are as follows: 

(1) Where the banks in question 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
system—The check is deposited by 
the merchant in his bank. In the 
majority of cases this bank then 
sends the check to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of its district. It is pos- 


sible that the bank may send the 
check to a correspondent bank which 
in turn would send it to the Federal 
Reserve bank. In either case the 
Federal Reserve bank of this district 
sends the check to the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the Eastern city bank. 
The Federal Reserve banks notify 
the Interdistrict Settlement fund at 
Washington of this and other trans- 
actions as a balance and the balances 
of the Federal Reserve banks with 
the settlement fund are adjusted. 
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The Federal Reserve bank of the 
Eastern city member bank sends the 
check to the drawer’s bank and 
charges the amount against the mem- 
ber’s account with it. The drawer’s 
bank makes the charge against the 
account of the depositor. 


(2) Where the banks in question 
are not members of the Federal Re 
serve system—The check is depos 
ited by the merchant in his bank. 
This bank will route the check to a 
correspondent bank with which it has 
an account. The correspondent bank 
will send the check either to a cor 
respondent bank of the Eastern cit) 
bank or direct to the drawer’s bank. 
Local clearing houses may also be 
used. 


If the banks of the drawer ani! 
merchant are not member banks but 
are nevertheless entitled to clearing 
privileges the steps in collecting the 
check will be the same as where the 
banks are member banks. 

(b) (1) Consumer loans differ 
from the traditional loans of com 
mercial banks in a number of re 
spects. Significant differences exist 
in purposes, methods of repayment, 
security for the loan, degree of in 
vestment risk, relative sizes of loans, 
and duration of loans. 

Consumer loans are personal loans. 
They are made to finance the pur- 
chase of consumption goods and are 
not self-liquidating. The traditional 
loans of commercial banks, on the 
other hand, are self-liquidating loans 
to business and agriculture for the 
purpose of financing short-term or 
working capital needs. 

The consumer loan is repaid on 
an instalment basis, the interval be 
tween instalment payments being 
ordinarily a week or a month. Tra 
ditional loans of commercial banks 
are repaid in a single payment. 

Creditors in consumer loans typi 
cally hold title to the goods financed 
until the final payment of the instal 
ment contract. In the traditiona! 
loan the creditor has a general clain 
against the assets of the debtor. 

Consumer loans bear a relativel\ 
higher interest rate than traditional 
loans. This is in part due to greatet 
expense of making and servicing 
the consumer loan. It is also due to 
greater risk arising from the fact 
that it is a personal loan. Consumer 
loans are usually smaller in size than 
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the traditional loan. They normally 
run for a longer term than the 
traditional loan. 

(2) The argument that consumer 
loans are related directly to the tra- 
ditional function of banks in provid- 
ing for working capital needs has 
merit. Sales on credit by businesses 
result in an increased need for work- 
ing capital during the period of time 
between the creation of receivable 
and the conversion of these receiv- 
ables to cash. In offering consumer 
loans, financing institutions reduce 
the necessity of businesses selling on 
credit. By making these loans the 
financing institutions may be said 
to furnish working capital to busi- 
ness through the indirect method of 
eliminating the “receivables” stage 
of transactions and reducing the 
need for working capital to cover 
this stage. 

Working capital and consumer 
loans are both short term. They are 
roughly related to the life of the 
asset financed. They both’finance the 
turnover of working capital. In the 
consumer loan a payment is made in 
the present for future benefits while 
in the working capital loan payment 
is made in the present for future 
income. The business borrower nor- 
mally must pay business expenses 
prior to the time he receives income 
from the sale of his product. The 
personal borrower has a relatively 
regular wage or salary income but 
his expenditures in a modern econ- 
omy are highly irregular. Hence, 
there is a lack of coincidence of 
receipts and expenditures in both 
types of loans. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) “Instruments for the rais- 
ing of capital are devices for 
attracting the largest possible 
number of investors . . . Inves- 
tors have widely varying require- 
ments, so corporations must 
reach agreements with them on 
many points which will be accept- 
able to both the user and the 
provider of business funds.” 

(1) Describe briefly the prin- 
cipal “instruments for the raising 
of capital,” other than bonds. In- 
dicate which are used to provide 
for working capital needs and 
which for long-term capital 
needs. 
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(2) Describe the special fea- 
tures which may be incorporated 
in different bonds to provide 
for the “widely varying require- 
ments” of investors. 

(b) The “ABC” Corporation 
issued 225,000 shares of 44% 
cumulative preferred stock, 1951 
series, convertible into common 
stock prior to December 1, 1961. 
State the various reasons which 
might have motivated the man- 
agement of this company to issue 
this type of stock with these pai- 
ticular features, rather than com- 
mon stock. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) (1) The principal “instru- 
ments for the raising of capital,” 
other than bonds, in financing work- 
ing capital needs of business are 
capital stock and commercial paper. 
The capital stock may be either com- 
mon or preferred stock. Common 
stocks are ownership shares in a 
corporate enterprise. They give in- 
vestors a share in the profits, losses, 
and control of the enterprise. Pre- 
ferred stocks are also ownership 


THE SCHOOL THAT NEVER ENDS 


From the Provident Life Producer’s first day with the 
company, he has available a constant supply of educational 
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life insurance and its sales techniques. 
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shares but they provide limited par- 
ticipation in profits, priority in the 
case of dividends and, usually, lim- 
ited voting rights in the affairs of 
the corporation. If participating, 
preferred stocks allow the holder to 
share in profits above a stipulated 
rate and after common stock has 
received a stipulated amount. If the 
preferred stock is cumulative, divi- 
dends not paid in a given year will 
be due in the succeeding year or 
years. Commercial paper is of short 
duration and its purpose is to finance 
the production and turnover of 
goods. Loans secured by the cash 
surrender value of life insurance 
policies may also be used in certain 
cases. Speaking in a broad sense, 
even when the cash value is not sub- 
stantial, a life insurance policy on 
the life of an officer or a key man 
has a part in financing working 
capital needs when it is pledged as 
security for a character loan. 


The principal “instruments for the 
raising of capital,” other than bonds, 
in financing the long-term capital 
needs of business are capital stock, 
term loans, equipment trust certifi- 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


cates, and mortgages. Proceeds from 
the sale of common stock and pre- 
ferred stocks may be used for long- 
term needs as well as working capi- 
tal needs. In fact, they are especially 
suited to financing long-term needs 
for there is no date at which they 
must be retired. Term loans are 
typically five to ten years in length. 


The sources of these loans are in- 


surance companies and commercial 
banks. Equipment trust certificates 
are issued by trustees for the pur- 
pose of purchasing equipment. The 
equipment is leased to the user of 
the equipment. Title is obtained by 
the lessee of the property when the 
debt of the equipment trust is dis- 
charged by payment. The mortgage 
of real estate is used extensively in 
providing for the long-term needs of 
business. In this method the debtor 





ios are my kids 
playing out there blissfully 
unaware of the future and its 
problems. Taxes and the high 
cost of living don’t mean a 
thing to them. They're build- 


ing dream houses in the sand 
and the sun. 
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be gone in person, can be lost 
in spirit as long as what he 
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pledges the real estate being pur- 
chased as security for the mortgage 
transaction which supplies the funds 
to buy it. 

(2) Special features which may 
be incorporated in different bonds 
to provide for the widely varying 
requirements of investors include in- 
terest rate differences, variations in 
maturities, provision for retiring 
debt, the nature of the security for 
the bonds, the convertibility of 
bonds, and tax features. Interest 
rates will vary with the security, 
the duration of the loan, and the 
credit standing of the corporation. 
Investors can generally find what- 
ever they need in maturity dates io 
fit their portfolio needs. Differences 
in sinking fund or amortization 
requirements will make particular 
bond issues more desirable than 
others. Investors will discriminate 
between bonds based on whether 
property is or is not pledged to se- 
cure the issue. The privilege to 
convert a bond to stock of the com- 
pany at certain rates and at certain 
times appeals to the more speculative 
buyers of bonds. The existence of 
a provision which permits the com- 
pany to call bonds before maturity 
will be objectionable to some in- 
vestors. Favorable or unfavorable 
tax features can affect the relative 
desirability of certain issues for par- 
ticular investors. 

(b) Perhaps the most important 
factor motivating the company to 
issue this type of stock was the de- 
sire to insure a high degree of accept- 
ance in the market. The market 
might have been depressed so that 
common stock could not be sold at 
that time. The company’s financial 
ability might not have warranted the 
sale of common stock or the coni- 
pany’s capital structure might have 
been such that it was not legally per 
missible to create a new issue of con 
mon stock. There might have been 
question of control of the corpora 
tion. Also, the company could hav 
been new and just starting busines 
In any event, the company evidently 
deemed it necessary to incorporat 
cumulative and convertible features 
into a preferred stock issue as well 
as offer an attractive dividend rat 
in order to be reasonably sure of ol) 
taining capital. 


(To be continued) 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Acacia Mutual: Marshall Walker Jr. has 
been appointed Delaware associate man- 
ager. 


Atlantic Life: John R. Towell, formerly 
Norfolk assistant manager for the Metro- 
politan Life, has been appointed Virginia 
field supervisor at the home office. 


Berkshire Life: L. Theodore Meuche, Jr. 
has been appointed general agent at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Connecticut General: Gordon H. Olinger, 
formerly assistant manager at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager at Cleveland. 


Continental American: General agents 
appointed: for Long Island, New York, 
Leroy S. Zider Jr., with offices at 250 Ful- 
ton Ave., Hempstead; and for Allentown, 
Pa., Kenneth M. Fink, 114 North Eighth 
St. 


Equitable of lowa: J. M. Henderson has 
been appointed Omaha general agent, 
succeeding R. K. Barnes who has resigned 
to resume personal production. 


Fidelity Mutual: Jackson H. Metcalf has 
been appointed general agent at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding Frank A. Eades who has 
resigned to continue personal production. 


General American Life: Richard C. 
Strauss, formerly with the Connecticut 
General, has been appointed general agent 
for this company’s new multiple agencies 
operation at Des Moines, Iowa, with Chris 
F. Keller, Rollie M. Slotten, Frederick G. 
Kessener, Larry Baldus and W. E. Hoopen- 
gardner as district managers. 


Great Southern Life: F. V. Olnhausen, 
formerly agency assistant, has been ap- 
pointed manager of agencies. 


Great-West Life: Gordon H. Craik has 
been appointed supervisor at Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


Jefferson Standard: John E. Barney, re- 
turned from military duty, has rejoined 
the mortgage loan department. 


John Hancock Mutual: A new fire & cas- 
ualty insurance division has been created 
to handle all coverages and claims on gen- 
eral insurance purchased by this company, 
including workmen’s compensation, public 
liability, fire, automobile, crime and bonds. 
\ll accidents, losses or damage to company 
property from fire or other causes, and 
crime cases will be reported to the new 
division, headed by F. Lloyd Gilroy as 
nianager. 
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Life & Casualty of Tennessee: At Texas, 
W. L. Hahn, J. D. Sullivan and F. S. 
Rivera have been appointed managers for 
Corpus Christi, Bryan and the newly 
established Alice district, respectively. Mr. 
Hahn was formerly state supervisor; 
Messrs. Sullivan and Rivera were super- 
intendents of the Brownwood and Corpus 
Christi districts, respectively. 


Manufacturers Life: N. Roy Humphries 
has been advanced from acting manager to 
manager at Cincinnati. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Recently ap- 
pointed: Walter L. Grace, associate actu- 
ary, group; Allen W. Eldred and Irving S. 
Wolfson, assistant actuaries, group; Lewis 
L. Lessard, assistant superintendent of 
agencies; and Morey I. Stearns, manager, 
mortgage loan records & accounts depart- 
ment, succeeding retired Harry S. Arnold. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: For 
this company and the Paul Revere Life, 
James F. Temple, formerly group super- 
visor at Albuquerque, N. Mex., has been 
appointed general agent at Sacramento, 
Cal. 


Minnesota Mutual: Dr. Walter F. Larra- 
bee Jr. has joined this company as assistant 
medical director. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Paul L. Guibord, 
formerly of the Connecticut Mutual, has 
joined this company as Newark, N. J. gen- 
eral agent, with William H. Foreman, 
formerly manager, as associate general 
agent. 


Mutual of New York: W. Lloyd Peterson, 
formerly of the home office field training 
staff, has been aypointed manager at 
Phoenix, Ariz., succeeding Lloyd A. Fallers 
who has resigned to resume personal pro- 
duction. 


Mutual Trust Life: Lloyd F. MacDonald, 
formerly of the Provident Mutual, has 
joined this company as manager at Port- 
land, Me. 


National Life of Vermont: Robert C. 
Stager, CLU, has been advanced from act- 
ing secretary of the agency department to 
agency secretary. 


New York Life: James G. James, formerly 
head of the Columbus, Ohio branch, has 
been appointed manager at Boise, Idaho. 


North American Life & Casualty: 
Douglas G. Wadlund, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Minneapolis 


agency and is succeeded as home office 
assistant director of training, by George 
Charter, until now assistant manager of 
the Minneapolis agency. 


Northwestern Life: Recent home office 
promotions: Phil M. McLeod from man- 
ager to home office agency supervisor, 
with Herbert L. Cochran, formerly with 
the National Public Service Insurance 
Co., as associate manager; R. C. Burr from 
office manager to comptroller; J. E. Riley 
from assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president in charge of underwriting & 
issue; and §. T. Zournalis from manager 
to assistant secretary of the actuarial divi- 
sion. 


Northwestern Mutual: /. G. Fassel has 
been elected to the newly created office 
of senior actuary. He is succeeded as 
actuary by V. E. Henningsen, who in turn 
is replaced as comptroller, by C. G. 
Groeschell, formerly assistant actuary. 
Martin R. Eggers, formerly a mortgage 
loan department specialist, has been ap- 
pointed assistant loan agent to Kenneth 
McCorkindale at Minneapolis. 


Pacific Mutual: Frederick W. Cornell, 
formerly at Newark, has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit group office; 
Wallace I. Reaume, until now a Detroit 
supervisor, named San Bernardino general 
agent; and John C. Edwards, formerly at 
Seattle, appointed home office representa- 
tive at the St. Louis group office. 


Pan-American Life: Wallace B. Schmitz 
has been advanced from group supervisor 
to director of sales, group & pension de- 
partment. And Fritz G. Lindley, formerly 
with Pan-American de Mexico, has joined 
this company as superintendent of the 
Latin American division. 


Prudential: Recent appointments: Jacob 
L. Miller named assistant general solicitor 
and succeeded as associate counsel, by 
James M. Joyce, formerly assistant counsel; 
Harry Kirschenbaum named associate di- 
rector of agencies at metropolitan regional 
headquarters; and Lawrence P. Pinno ad- 
vanced from agent to staff manager at 
West Chester, Pa. 


Charles P. Allen, formerly assistant 
manager at Savannah, has been appointed 
manager of Georgia’s newly-formed Macon 
Agency, with Stanley K. Tanner as asso- 
ciate manager. The reorganized office was 
formerly a branch of the Atlanta Agency. 

District heads appointed: at Elmira, 
N. Y., Gerald T. Keeney, formerly head 
of the ‘Towanda, Pa. sales office, succeeded 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


retired Edward J. Bremer; and at Bar- 
tram (Philadelphia), Pa., Earl E. Olson, 
CLU, formerly of the home office field 
training staff, replaced Whitten W. Rich- 
man, recently transferred to the West Park 
district. 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established offices: at Terre 
Haute, Ind. (27 North Seventh St.), 
Richard O. Smith; and at Waukesha, Wis. 
(262 West Broadway), Milton A. Walters- 
dorf. Both were formerly assistant man- 
agers, Mr. Smith at Indianapolis, and Mr. 
Waltersdorf at Milwaukee. 


Security Mutual of N. Y.: Following the 
September 30th retirement of general 
agent Albert Yovits, the management re- 
sponsibilities of New York City’s Yovits 
Agency will (on October 1) be assumed by 
Benjamin Lowenstern and William Mint- 
zer of the Lowenstern-Mintzer Agency. 
Mr. Yovits will continue with this com- 
pany as general agent emeritus. 


Travelers: In the branch office adminis- 
tration department, appointed: office man- 
agers—T. F. Maher (80 John St., New 
York City), succeeding retired R. K. Wil- 
son; J. E. Carter (Rochester), succeeding 
retired W. H. Whitney; and P. H. Spear 
(Birmingham); assistant office managers 
F. H. Topping (Albany); and N. F. Mayer 
(Chicago); field underwriter, casualty— 
R. E. Rothera (Worcester). Field under- 
writers, casualty, transferred during a re- 
cent switch: E. T. Hutchins, from Roches- 
ter to Albany, and W. R. Breck, vice versa. 
In life, accident and group lines, ap- 
pointed: group supervisors—Stanley A. 
Frederick Jr. (Boston) reappointed upon 
return from military duty; George L. 
Waters (San Francisco); Patrick D. Ryan 
(Detroit); Samuel B. May (Milwaukee); 
James W. Smith (Minneapolis); Russell D. 
Mowry (Chicago); and William H. AI- 
bright (Kansas City); assistant manager— 
W. E. Franklin (Fresno); and field super- 
visors—Gordon C. Brainerd (Boston), re- 
appointed upon return from military 
duty; Jennings H. Marburger (Rochester); 
Sidney A. Hempley and Albert H. Gudger 
(Charlotte); James D. Bostic (Nashville); 
Robert G. Schroeder (Indianapolis); 
Robert M. Garner (Dayton); Irvin D. Mar- 
tens (Omaha); Dean D. Plumpton 
(Worcester); Alan A. Lister (Winnipeg); 
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Otis C. O’Hara (Halifax); and Gordon W. 
Coghlin (Vancouver). Transferred: group 
supervisor Harry C. Trent from Charlotte 
to Baltimore; and field supervisor Rich- 
ard P. Brainard from Providence to New 
Haven. 


Union Casualty & Life: General agents 
appointed at New York: for downtown 
Manhattan, Richard Cousins and Allen 
Birnbaum, with headquarters at 62 Wil- 
liam St.; and for Long Island, Arnold 
Scholls, formerly with Prudential, with 
headquarters at 135-39 Northern Blvd., 
Flushing. 


Union Central: Milton L. Osgood, for- 
merly assistant manager of the home office 
agency, has been appointed district man- 
ager at Hillsboro, Ohio, with headquarters 
in this company’s new and recently dedi- 
cated Records Preservation Building. 


Union Life (Arkansas): Burnus L. Payne, 
formerly with the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has joined this company as home 
office supervisor for the ordinary depart- 
ment. 


United States Life: The Reynolds-Myers 
Insurance Co., headed by Will B. Rey- 
nolds and Frank G. Myers, has been ap- 
pointed to represent this company at 
Miami, Fla., with Burr Rubey supervising 
ordinary, group and accident & health 
activities. 


Volunteer State Life: 7. D. Whitaker, 
formerly with the Southland Life, has 
been appointed agency manager at Tyler, 
Texas. 


Wisconsin National: Homer L. Prait, for- 
merly assistant secretary and manager of 


the Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees’ new business department, has 
joined the home office staff as assistant 
secretary in charge of life and accident 
& health underwriting. 


Woodmen Accident Cos.: Agency man- 
agers appointed are: George P. Kirkland 
(San Antonio, Texas); Everett E. Rash 
(Fresno, Cal.); and Rex Q. Duba (Van 
Nuys, Cal.). 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: The Sclf 
Help Mutual Life Assurance Society 
(Chicago, Ill.) and Union Life Insurance 
Co. (Richmond, Va.) have been elected to 
membership, the total of which is now 
243 companies. 

George A. Wray has been promoted from 
accountant to controller. 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
J. Stanley Edwards, retired general agent 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected to life membership on the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. Edwards, one of the 
twelve original incorporators of this Col- 
lege in 1927, is the fifth person so honored. 


Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 
For New York’s Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, Norman T. Marten has been 
promoted from district sales manager to 
assistant to the vice president in charge of 
enrollment. 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Francis T. Crawley recently with the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Co., has joined this 
organization, assigned principally to in 
dividual, family and franchise accident & 
health insurance. 


International Ass'n of A & H Undrs.: 
Tom Callahan of the Time Insurance Co.'s 
Milwaukee office, has been elected pres- 
ident. 


Life Underwriters Training Council: 
Loran E. Powell, formerly director of 
promotion, has been elected managing 
director; and Paul M. Smith, Jr., CLI 
Associate, named administrative assistan'. 
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POLICY CHANGES 


American United Life has announced a 
$10,000 limit for non-medical life insur- 
ance applications. The new limit applies 
to single males and self-supporting fe- 
males, ages 5 to 35. At ages 0 to 4, and 
36 to 40, the non-medical limit is $5,000, 
and at ages 41 to 45, $2,500. Under the 
“Junior Shielder” plan, issued at ages 0 
to 14 and increased by age 21 to five times 
the initial amount, the non-medical limit 
is $2,000. 


Farmers & Traders has announced new 
and lower premium rates for ordinary 
life and ordinary life 20-year double pro- 
tection policies. Ranging from $67.40, 
age 20, to $105, age 35 for a $5,000 or- 
dinary policy, and from $91.25 to $149.15, 
same age bracket, for a $5,000 ordinary 
life 20-year double protection policy, the 
new rates became effective August 1. 


Farmers Life has added a mortgage re- 
demption rider to its present line of poli- 
cies. Issued in units on three different 
plans (20, 15 or ten years), the new rider 
can be attached to any life or endowment 
policy of $1,000 or more. Reducing each 
year and carrying waiver of premium in 
event of total disability, the mortgage 
rider has conversion privileges that may 
be exercised at any time. 

This company also announced new and 
higher non-medical limits: from ages 6 
through 19, $7,500; 20 through 35, $10,- 
000; and 36 through 45, $6,000. 


Great National has been issuing a new 
line of accident & sickness coverage since 
August 1. 


Great-West Life has, for the second time 
within the past two years, liberalized its 
Single Premium Annuities. Following are 
comparisons of new and old rates appli- 
cable to the United States: Immediate An- 
nuities: guaranteed 10 years, $16,740 v. 
$17,040, and guaranteed 20 years, $20,890 
v. $21,670; Deferred Retirement Annuities 
(at age 30, providing $100 a month at age 
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65): guaranteed 10 years, $6,640 v. $7,300, 
and installment refund, $7,300 v. $8,180. 
Canadian rates were similarly reduced. 


Guardian Life has increased its discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance from 
2% to 214%, limit $50,000. Additional 
amounts may be accepted at 2%. Prior 
to this change it had accepted up to $100,- 
000 at 2% and excess above that amount 
at 114%. 


Home Life of New York has increased 
its discount rates on prepaid premiums 
and new business retentions. For prepaid 
premiums the rate was increased from 2% 
to 2.5% per year, with this company ac- 
cepting premiums up to 20 years in ad- 
vance and to a maximum of $100,000. In- 
creased business retentions apply to pre- 
ferred, standard and substandard insur- 
ance. On preferred and standard, ages 21 
through 49, the maximum is now $150,- 
000, as compared to the previous $100,000; 
and substandard classes A, B, C and D, 
increased respectively to 100%, 90%, 80% 
and 70% of standard, representing a 30% 
increase for each class. The new reten- 
tions apply to any single application for 
new life insurance or to any applica- 
tions submitted during a_ twelve-month 
period; where an insurance program has 
been built up over a period of years and 
the risk appears satisfactory, regular re- 
tentions may be increased 50%. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance has introduced a 
new term policy, providing protection up 
to a specified age (65) rather than for a 
stated period. It is convertible and has 
cash and loan, paid-up insurance and ex 
tended insurance privileges. 


John Hancock Mutual has discontinued 
the use of the war and aviation clause in 
underwriting ordinary business. Certain 
risks, principally those in or awaiting serv- 
ice, are limited to $10,000. Where family 
income or mortgage redemption coverage 
is involved, the limit is $5,000. Preferred 


risk, modified life, and term 
will not be issued to these risks. 


contracts 


Manhattan Life has introduced a new 
line of juvenile policies, all of which in- 
clude, among other features, two optional 
provisions: monthly income to the child in 
event of the purchaser’s death; and con- 
tinuance of the policy should the pur- 
chaser die or become totally and _ per- 
manently disabled. One of the new poli- 
cies, the Progressive Juvenile Endow- 
ment, provides for a gradual increase in 
the face amount between ages 18 and 21, 
increasing to five times its initial amount. 
Also included in the new line of juvenile 
policies are nine endowments and the re- 
vised College Education and Endowment 
Annuity Policy, which now provides two 
new options: paid-up term insurance; and 
paid-up participating whole life. The 
endowments range from the usual Endow- 
ment at 17, etc., to the not-so-usual 
10 year Endowment. All of the new poli- 
cies provide for waiver of premium should 
the child become totally and permanently 
disabled. 


Mutual of New York has introduced a 
“Module” employee benefit plan, pro- 
viding the small employer with employee 
coverage comparable to that available 
under large group plans. The company 
points to economies which can help to 
make the coverage attractive, particularly 
to the large number of concerns employ- 
ing fewer than one-hundred workers. 

This company has also announced the 
issuance of hospital policies on a family 
or individual basis. Issued in most states 
and Canada, the policies pay $5 to $15 a 
day for hospital room & board, for 90 or 
365 days. Surgeon’s fees and certain other 
benefits are optional. 


Mutual Trust Life has increased, from 
2% to 214%, its interest rate on prepaid 
premiums which are payable in advance 
up to twenty years with a $40,000 maxi- 
mum. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Policy Changes—Continued 


National Life of Vermont has announced 
a change in company by-laws, increasing 
the limit of life insurance on one life 
from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Northwestern Mutual has introduced a 
new proof of death form, thus simplifying 
its processing of death claims. Claimants 
will no longer have to supply a funeral 
director's statement or a statement of 
identity. 

This company also announced that it 
will now accept premiums in advance, at 
a discount rate of 214%, compounded 
annually. The maximum is 20 premiums, 
except in California where the limit is 11. 


Old Line Life is now issuing a new spe- 
cial whole life plan on a_ participating 
basis, providing a first year dividend con- 
tingent upon payment of the second year 
premium in full. Replacing the original 
participating whole life plan, the new 
policy is available to both males and fe- 
males (ages 10 to 65) in minimum amounts 
of $10,000, with a $100,000 maximum. 


Postal Life has increased, from 2% to 
214%, the rate of interest on premiums 
paid in advance. 


SALES 


Equitable of lowa: July paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $10,701,043, with general 
agent R. L. Boyd’s Kokomo agency taking 
the nationwide lead. Figures of the first 
seven months show $74,011,711, up 7.6% 
to a new all-time high for any similar 
period in this company’s 86-year history. 
Insurance in force at July’s end also hit 
a record high, $1,270,786,425. 


Fidelity Mutual: July paid-for business 
gained 12% over the previous high for 
any corresponding period, thus becoming 
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the fifteenth consecutive record-breaking 
month. Figures of the first seven months 
are running 18% ahead of ’52. 


Government Employees Life: Jumping 
69% ahead of the year-ago total, insurance 
in force as of June 30 shows $30,002,376. 


Great-West Life: Continuing this com- 
pany’s record-breaking pace, now credited 
with eighteen consecutive months in which 
new business out-did that of the previous 
year, July sales totaled $27,874,000. Gain- 
ing $20,199,000 over °52, figures of the 
first seven months also deserve their share 
of respect, about $212,118,000 worth. 


Guarantee Mutual: July life sales jumped 
16.9% ahead of 52, with Portland, Ore- 
gon’s Earl J. Knutson Agency leading all 
others and Pat Noud of the Knutson 
Agency ranking as the outstanding pro- 
ducer for this company’s entire field force. 
July accident & sickness premiums bet- 
tered those of ’52 by 28.2%. 


Manhattan Life: Edging ahead of the 
previous high of the past March, $7,224,- 
382, June Ordinary paid-for business 
amounted to $7,303,432, setting a new 
company record for any single month’s 
production, with figures of the first six 
months showing an all-time high of $36,- 
458,974, up $3,784,493 from last year. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Setting a new 
monthly record, June Ordinary sales to- 
taled $30,631,323, moving 15.6% ahead of 
52, with figures of the first six months 
showing an all-time high of $258,285,921, 
up 30.6%. Ordinary, gaining 17.6%, ac- 
counted for $193,732,388 of the half-way 
total, while Group, mushrooming to a 
95.4% lead, contributed the balance. In 
force—$3,792,099,075 (Ordinary $3,482,019,- 
873). 


Midland Mutual: Totaling $15,491,214, 
paid-for business of the first-half shows 
a 16.1% increase over 52, with insurance 
in force amounting to better than $250 
million. 
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. . - AND THERE'S OPPORTUNITY 
STRETCHING OUT TO YOU TODAY! 


SPANNING THE CONTINENT was the tremendous 
achievement in linking the East and West together 
when the rail lines of the Central Pacific and the 
Union Pacific were joined together in 1869 at Pro- 
montory Point, Utah. It signaled a great expansion in 
the development of the West. 

Today National Reserve Life is carrying forward a 
tremendous expansion program which offers unusually attractive and profitable 
opportunity for men of General Agent qualifications in every state west ot the 
Mississippi. Our $146,000,000 organization is, “laying down the track" for vast, 


future development. 


National Reserve Life, "Strong as the Strongest and Enduring as Rushmore" 
offers outstanding merchandise, profitable contracts and unlimited opportunities 
for a successful career to those joining our rapidly growing Field Force Family. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board, H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
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National Accident & Health: Now en- 
joying its 50th Anniversary, this company 
reported an all-time high in premium 
income of the first six months—14.3%7 
ahead of °52. 


National Life & Accident: Honoring Ed- 
win W. Craig, chairman of the board, 
and Eldon Stevenson Jr., president, both 
celebrating a 40th anniversary with this 
company, the sales force recently com- 
pleted the biggest quarter in this com- 
pany’s history, exceeding the previous 
best by a weekly premium increase of 
$1,350, and a paid ordinary gain of 85 
million. 


National Life of Vermont: Sales of the 
first six months show a 9.08% increase 
over ’52, with insurance in force at the 
half-way mark totaling $1,353,390,355, up 
7%. 


New England Mutual: June paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $38.5 million, 22” 
ahead of last year, with figures of the 
first six months showing a record hich 
of better than $217 million—up 10.4% 
this marks the third consecutive year in 
which production of the first-half bettered 
that of the previous year. Insurance in 
force at the half-way mark, $3,533,000,000, 
up 9%. 


Occidental of California: Group sales of 
the first half amounted to $113,560,739, 
with insurance in force at the half-way 
mark totaling $1,805,757,081. Group ac- 
cident & sickness premiums received dur- 
ing the first half totaled $22,806,203, up 
64% from 52. 


Ohio State Life: With paid-for business 
of the first-half showing a 10% lead over 
52, insurance in force as of June 30 
amounted to $260,726,970. 


Pacific Mutual: Setting a new monthly 
high, July sales moved 18% ahead of any 
similar month in the history of this com- 
pany, and 30% ahead of the monthly 
average for the past five years. Accident 
& health sales show a 40% gain over 
the previous five-year par. 


Penn Mutual: Chalking up a new monthly 
high, July paid-for business totaled $30,- 
541,135, with figures of the first seven 
months running 13% ahead of °52 and 
ranking thus far as the best year in this 
company’s 106-year history. 


Republic National: Now celebrating its 
25th Anniversary, this company’s June 
sales campaign, honoring president Theo. 
P. Beasley’s birthday, resulted in new 
business of $19,084,345, with insurance 
in force increased to better than $475 
million. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Counci!: 
Ranking as the fourth consecutive mont) 
to pass the $2 million mark, June ordinary 
sales totaled $2,047,500—the highest fo 
any similar month since ’48. Totals of 
the first six months show ordinary sales 
at $11,370,250 on 7,109 policies, with in 
surance in force at the half-way mark 
amounting to $201,804,350 on 151,905 
policies. 


Security Mutual of N. Y.: Marking the 
best six months in this company’s 67-yea! 
history, sales of the first-half show an in- 
crease of better than 10.6% over ’52. 


Best’s Life News 
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SALES IDEAS 


PRICE vs. QUALITY 


NE OF THE chief shortcomings 
A ded salesmen generally is in 
the realm of semantics. By way of 
illustration, consider the: two con- 
cepts, “price” and ‘‘quality,” which 
enter into every selling transaction. 
In his eagerness to make a sale the 
salesperson tends to fall into the 
easy habit of stressing “price’’ to 
every customer. **Price ’ is a tangible 
which he can show the customer ; 
“quality” is an intangible which is 
extremely difficult to define. No sale 
is ever completed until the customer 
has considered both “price” and 
“quality” and is convinced that they 
jibe. A lost sale is never lost on the 
basis of price; it is lost because the 
salesman failed to justify the price 


on the basis of quality. 
—Monarch Life Insurance Co’s ‘Accelerator’ 


KEYNOTE TO SUCCESS 


_. IN insurance jargon to the 


man-on-the-street, whose  esti- 
mated vocabulary is 1800 words, and 
you'll be talking to one of the most 
thoroughly confused mortals who 
ever heard a sales talk. The key to 
successful selling is simplicity. Both 
you and your competitor are selling 
the same form of insurance and 
usually under the same policy. Other 
factors being near equal, the man 
who makes the sale will be the one 
who can, and does, explain in clear, 
concise terms the policy he is selling. 
Using a few extra words to explain 
technical insurance terms may help 


you make a sale. 
—Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 


A WORD OF 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


je REASON many life insurance 
policies are in force today that 
might otherwise have long since 
followed the lapse sheet route is that 
salesmen never stopped re-selling 
those same policies. People must be 
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encouraged to buy ; quite often they 
must be encouraged to keep that 
which they have bought. If you are 
having lapsing problems, have you 
consistently done a good job of en- 
couraging your policyowners to 
keep their insurance ? 

The time encouragement is needed 
most, of course, is when a policy is 
in arrears, but perhaps you can stave 
off some of these situations by en- 
couraging policyowners before they 
encounter difficult times. Make it a 
point to sincerely congratulate 
policyowners on the fine manner in 
which they are providing for their 
loved ones. Congratulate them on 
their foresight, their promptness in 
paying premiums, etc. Your compli- 
ments, if sincere, will work wonders. 

—Gulf Life’s “Gulf Stream” 





AVOID NEGATIVES 


A negative question calls for a 
negative answer. By the same token, 
a negative attitude brings a negative 
response. But, confidence breeds 
confidence. The man with a confident, 
poised and self-assured manner is able 
to make others feel confident. The 
man who sells life insurance knows 
that he offers a security no other in- 
vestment plan provides and he radi- 
ates optimism. His prospect can sense 
this, and will listen to what he says. 

—American National's “Star Bulletin” 











PROSPECTING POLL 


je STATE OF NEW JERSEY con- 
ducted a poll to see what the 
best nights are to find your prospects 
at home. The poll showed the follow- 
ing percentage results of the people 
at home on given nights during any 
week : 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


—Philadelphia Life’s “PLICO Bulletin” 





A GONE GOOSE 


T NEVER PAYS to ignore a pros- 
| ers objections. You simply 
have to accept them and explain 
them away. If he gets the idea you 
are belittling his judgment you are 
a gone goose. For instance, if he 
says he “can’t afford it,” accept that 
as a definite problem to be solved. 
Suggest certain economies, gently 
get it over to him he must make some 
sacrifice in order to gain security. 
Never tell him facetiously that he 
“can’t afford not to have it.” 

—General Accident’s ‘‘General’s Review” 


POLICIES WOMEN BUY 


ECENT SURVEYS have shown that 
a prefer life insurance 
policies that they can finish paying 
for while they are working. As 
expected under such circumstances 
the 20 payment life is by far 
the most popular contract. Among 
those policies that provide for retire- 
ment income the younger ages of 
50, 55 seem to be more saleable than 
the ages selected by men, namely 60 
and 65. In view of this fact, tying in 
life insurance with Social Security 
would appear to be a “natural.” 
Perhaps more than one policy could 
be suggested: the first would cover 
the period between retirement and 
the beginning of Social Security ; the 
other or others could then mature at 
the same time that Social Security 


becomes effective. 
—Lincoln National’s “Lincoln Bulletin” 


PERSEVERANCE 
CONQUERS 


IGHTY PERCENT of all sales are 

made after the fifth call; 48% of 
all salesmen quit after the second 
call; 12% quit after the third call; 
only 10% keep calling and make 
80% of the sales. 


—Northwestern Mutual’s “Field Notes” 
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SELF-RETIREMENT PLANS 


Feng expressing accord 
with the principle that self-em- 
ployed individuals and employees of 
companies which do not have re- 
tirement plans should be encouraged 
by tax incentives to save for old 
age was presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica in connection with the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of retirement leg- 
islation. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is continuing to hold hear- 
ings following the adjournment of 
Congress on the many proposals 
which have been submitted for a 
general revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In their joint statement the ALC 
and LIAA told the Committee that 
individuals who are not employees 
of companies having retirement plans 
may be at a disadvantage under 
present tax laws and find it increas- 
ingly difficult to save for retirement. 
The two life company organizations 
stressed, however, that the basic 
problem is to develop a sound plan 
to remove this discrimination, 

One fundamental question to be 
carefully considered, their statement 
said, is whether legislation to achieve 
this should limit the ways or chan- 
nels through which taxpayers may 
save for old age. It was pointed out 
that bills of the type submitted to 
Congress during the session just 
ended, such as the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill, would limit retirement savings 
to investments in trust accounts or 
restricted annuities. 

Many people have long since set 
up their personal retirement plans 
using forms of investment which 
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would not qualify for tax deferment 
under these previously introduced 
bills. A taxpayer who buys an en- 
dowment policy or who continues to 
put his savings in policies already 
in force, for example, could not 
qualify under the proposed legisla- 
tion. Individual retirement legisla- 
tion, the ALC and LIAA said, 
should be so drafted that as far as 
practicable, taxpayers will not be 
discouraged from continuing their 
established savings programs. 

It was also pointed out that while 
some basic similarities exist between 
employee retirement plans and self- 
employed retirement plans, there are 
also some fundamental differences. 
Among these is the fact that the 
self-employed usually have a large 
measure of control over the time 
and circumstances of their retire- 
ment, and will frequently elect to 
continue to work for income from 
their business or profession. On 
the other hand, employees of com- 
panies usually do not have this lati- 
tude of choice. 

Another important question, the 
two life company organizations said, 
is the social desirability of legisla- 
tion requiring taxpayers to put their 
savings into a retirement fund from 
which no withdrawals could be 
made until age 65, except in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. In financial emergencies 
these savings could not be drawn 
upon, under the suggested legisla- 
tion, and many people may not wish 
to establish so restricted a savings 
program. 

The ALC and LIAA strongly 
recommended that if legislation simi- 
lar to bills already introduced is to 
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be considered by Congress, two 
amendments should be included. 
These are: (1) A provision per- 
mitting individuals to accumulate 
retirement savings in both new and 
existing life insurance policies, with- 
out the creation of a trust, and (2) 
A provision permitting employees 
eligible under employer pension 
plans to accumulate savings up to 
5% of their earned net income on 
a tax deferment basis, if these sav- 
ings are set aside for retirement as 
provided by the legislation, under 
either an employer’s pension plan 
or an individual retirement plan. 


It was pointed out in connection 
with the first of these suggested 
amendments that the cost of the 
life insurance protection, as distin- 
guished from the savings feature of 
the policy, would not qualify for 
tax deferment. This would be simi- 
lar to the use of life insurance poli- 
cies for qualified pension plans 
under existing provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


The ALC and LIAA emphasized 
that both of the proposed amend- 
ments would recognize the need for 
establishing equitable tax treatment 
for both employed and _self-em- 
ployed people. In its present form, 
the proposed legislation would dis- 
criminate against many employees 
of companies. Available data  in- 
dicate that the proposed 10% tax 
deferment provided by the pending 
bills is substantially greater than 
employers on the average have been 
contributing to employee pension 
plans. However, the pending bills 
do not provide an aditional tax de- 
ferment advantage for employees 
who wish to supplement their eni- 
ployee benefits by making addi- 
tional contributions to an individual 
retirement plan, or to the retirement 
plan provided by their employers. 


The second amendment proposed 
by the two life company organiz:\- 
tions would have the additional ai|- 
vantage of encouraging a socially 
desirable trend toward contributory 
pension plans rather than non-con- 
tributory plans which have been 
given much impetus in recent years 
by existing tax laws. 


Best’s Life News 
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The Life Insurance Policy Contract 
by twenty-one authors; edited by 
Harry Krueger, C.L.U., and Leland 
T. Waggoner, C.L.U. 


This is a practical, up-to-date 
guide to the meaning and effect of 
the provisions of the life insurance 
contract intended to provide basic 
understanding for life underwriters, 
attorneys, trust officers and anyone 
else professionally concerned with the 
life policy contract. The first chapter 
describes the policy contract gen- 
erally and points out questions on 
which it is necessary to look beyond 
the policy for guidance and interpre- 
tation. 


Chapter two deals with the basic 
rules of contract law that apply to 
the policy contract, and chapters 
three and four, with the underlying 
questions of prepayment and the ef- 
fective date of the contract. 


With the exception of the last 
chapter, the rest of the book is con- 
cerned with a clause-by-clause cov- 
erage of the specific provisions, both 
those in everyday use and such spe- 
cial provisions as double indemnity 
and the aviation exclusion. The final 
chapter covers state legislation af- 
fecting the contract. 


In brief, the book attempts to an- 
swer in relation to each provision 
the many questions with which un- 
derwriters, lawyers, trust officers and 
others may be confronted. The con- 
tributions of the twenty-one co-au- 
thors originally appeared as articles 
in the C.L.U. Journal. In this work, 
they have been rewritten and revised 
under a master plan to produce an 
integrated and comprehensive, yet 
concise, coverage of the policy con- 
tract. 


$6.50 per copy; published dy 
Little, Brown & Company, Publish- 


ers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, 
Mass. 
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Investment Timing: The Formula Plan 
Approach by D. Sidney Cottle and 
W. Tate Whitman. 


This book is the result of a six 
year research project covering vari- 
ous plans for managing common 
stock investments, made by two pro- 
fessors of Emory University with 
financial assistance from the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
the committee of Emory University, 
and the University Center in Geor- 
gia. It covers various plans for 
managing common stock investments 
with the greatest stress placed on 
the major types of formula plans 
which are discussed and appraised. 
The book treats such matters as 
fundamental assumptions, general 
operational features, buying and 
selling action, yield and capital ap- 
preciation, ‘“‘understandability” risks, 
and opportunities. Many modifica- 
tions of the basic plans are also 
presented and evaluated. 


The selection and initiation of a 
formula plan is considered and the 
outlines for ten plans are provided 
in the appendix of the book. 


200 pages—$5; published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Guide to Life Insurance by R. W. 
Osler & C. C. Robinson. 


This, the second edition of this 
work, is a complete revision covering 
new developments and trends in the 
life insurance business since the first 
edition appeared in 1949. It con- 
siders several policy forms which 
have risen in popularity over that 
span of years, includes developments 
in group and pension trusts, and 
brings statistics on the business up 
to date, as well as covering the 
changes in government insurance 
and pension plans. 





A series of questions at the end 
of each chapter helps the reader or 
teacher using the book to check 
retention and comprehension of the 
material presented. The book covers 
all phases of life insurance except 
accident and health which the authors 
consider too broad a subject to be 
covered as a single chapter of a book. 

The editor of the life publications 
of the Rough Notes Co. and a vice- 
president of the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company collabo- 
rated on the edition. 

207 pages—$2.50 per single copy, 
less in quantities; published by 
Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1142 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Life Insurance Fact Book 1953 


This is the 1953 edition of the 
annual authoritative volume on life 
insurance statistics. Employing color 
and black-and-white graphs it pro- 
vides tabular and visual information 
on a wide range of subjects such as 
ownerships, purchases, investments, 
causes of death, and types of cover- 
age furnished by legal reserve life 
insurance companies, as well as other 
types of coverage. In a handy vol- 
ume it gives reference statistics on a 
large number of insurance activities. 
Designed to provide a handy source 
of factual and statistical information, 
it is valuable for editors, writers, 
speakers, teachers, and students and 
for anyone else seeking basic insur- 
ance facts. 

107 pages—published by The In- 
stitute of Life Insurances, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, New York. 


Estate Planning—Quick Reference 
Outline by William R. Spinney. 


Business, finance and_ taxation 
have increased in complexity to such 
a point that only a specialist can 
deal adequately with estate problems. 
This book is designed to meet need of 
attorneys, accountants and others for 
a quick reference outline on estate 
planning. It is divided into four 
sections: Purposes and procedures ; 
analysis of the estate; estimation of 
the tax liabilities and other transfer 
costs ; and assuring the conservation 
of estate assets and minimizing taxes. 

80 pages—$1; published by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 


Michigan Ave.,,Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Expense Benefits—from page 23 


neous hospital expense incurred, and 
one-hundred (100%) per cent of 
such miscellaneous hospital expense 
after the first one-hundred ($100) 
dollars, if such miscellaneous hospital 
expense is incurred during the period 
of hospital confinement referred to 
in Paragraph A. Miscellaneous hos- 
pital expense referred to in this para- 
graph shall include only the usual 
and customary hospital charges 


necessary for the treatment of the 
injury, sickness or disease, other 
than for hospital room and board.” 

Surprisingly this is the only gen- 
uine co-insurance approach we 
came across among seventy or eighty 
companies contacted. The company 
reports excellent results. A further 
comment made by our correspondent 
is interesting: “As often as not, a 
claimant is under the impression that 
it is a $50 deductible policy and of 
course is pleased when a more favor- 





John T. Bernert, 
C.L.U. 


James H. Brown, 
C.L.U. 

*Robert R. Burtner 
Hallie V. Busby 
Leroy D. Eiffler 
Harry F. Elder 
Francis M. Esmonde 
D. Paul Fansler 
Owen L. Followell 

*Earl F. Goodrich 
Marc F. Goodrich, 

C.L.U. 











We extend sincere congratulations and appre- 
ciation to these members of our sales organiza- 
tion who have demonstrated their ability to 
meet the high standards of excellence estab- 


lished by the National Quality Award. 


1953 
Quality Award Winners 


Lloyd W. Hummel 
Clifford Knowler 
Howard M. Koepke 


*Henry W. Krumwiede 
Joseph A. LaSala 


*Carl Lutz 

John A. McBain 
Dennis J. J. McGee 
Dale Moore 


*W. L. Mosgrove 
Pat Muldoon 


*Edgar P. Nispel 
*Gordon G. Norvell 


*Jay Overholser 


* Indicates those who have qualified for five years or more. 


Bankers Life 
°* Of Nebraska 








Earl E. Parminter 
Frank E. Roehl 


*John S. Spencer 
Hillar J. Smith 


*Russell E. Snygg 
Carlos E. Stebbins 


*Charles M. Stewart 
Glen M. Stewart 
Raymond L. Stover 

*Fortune A. Sullo 

Vance 

Arthur M. Victor 

Glenn F. Waugh 

Albert A. Wistert 


Lindsey L. 























able payment is made on our co-in- 
surance basis. I can truthfully say 
that from the three thousand claims 
last year on this coverage, we did 
not have a single dissatisfied claimant 
as the result of our miscellaneous ex- 
pense provision.” 

Evidently the co-insurance ap 
proach is helpful in controlling losses 
by making the insured pay part of 
the expense, because this provision 
is not allocated. We understand tha: 
another company pays all of the 
first $100 and three-fourths of the 
next $1,000. A further variation is 
the payment of 50% of the charges 
for medicines, drugs, and X-rays 
and 100% of all other miscellaneous 
expense. (In this connection, we 
are informed that Blue Cross has 
eliminated X-ray coverage in their 
so-called co-operative certificates, 
which are their popular priced deal, 
and only cover X-ray in their com- 
prehensive certificates, which cost so 
much that comparatively few people 
can afford to buy them.) 


A Graduated Basis 


Another company is experiment- 
ing with a policy in which the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit is com- 
pletely divorced from the daily hos- 
pital benefit. The policy is a schedule 
form. Miscellaneous and surgical 
benefits are optional. Separate rates 
are quoted for the three provisions 
(daily benefit, miscellaneous ex- 
pense, and surgical benefits). Five 
limits for miscellaneous are offered, 
ranging from $25 maximum to $200 
maximum. The amount of miscella- 
neous is not tied in with the amount 
of the daily hospital benefit. Con- 
ceivably this could result in excess 
coverage for miscellaneous, espe- 
cially, we should think, in areas where 
there is no shortage of hospital beds 
but where the extras are expensive. 
This approach might encourage ex- 
cessive miscellaneous charges ; how- 
ever, the provision is allocated. The 
items covered are X-ray examina- 
tions, anesthetics, laboratory, operat- 
ing room, dressings, drugs and 
medicines, and ambulance service to 
and from the hospital. 

In this connection another con- 
pany advises, “We are seriously cor- 
sidering the revision of our hospital 
policies making the maximum mis- 
cellaneous expense fee payable on a 
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graduated basis in direct relation to 
the number of days that the patient 
is confined in the hospital. This idea 
is not original with us and some of 
the other companies have already 
adopted this procedure but our study 
reflects that this is the only way 
that we can safely meet the public 
demand for a high miscellaneous 
hospital expense benefit and not have 
high miscellaneous expense benefits 
payable when the insured is con- 
fined to the hospital for a matter 
of forty-eight hours or so.” 

The increasing use of schedule 
type policies has tended to divorce 
the miscellaneous expense benefit 
from the daily benefit. 


Largely Responsible 


A third new approach is to predi- 
cate the amount of miscellaneous 
benefit on the number of days the 
patient is confined in a_ hospital. 
Under this plan the company pays 
a multiple of the basic daily benefit, 
increasing in ratio to the number 
of days confinement. This plan 
meets the demand for a high mis- 
cellaneous benefit yet keeps the com- 
mitment within due bounds in con- 
nection with short periods of hos- 
pitalization. Experience shows that 
the high claim cost is in large meas- 
ure due to high-frequency, short-stay 
hospital cases. Under this plan the 
company pays the actual expenses 
incurred up to an amount shown in 
a table setting forth the ‘Total num- 
ber of days,’ opposite which the 
amounts of miscellaneous expense 
are shown, say $3.00 for each $1.00 
of room and board for one day, 
$4.00 for two days, $5.00 for three 
days, etc. 

One company using this form 
writes: “The most we allow in any 
policy as miscellaneous expense is 
ina form which provides twenty-one 
times the basic daily rate as expense 
limit for a ten day hospital stay. 
As you can see, this is a provision 
of eleven times the daily rate for mis- 
cellaneous plus ten times the daily 
rate for room and board, although 
not earmarked as such.” 

To summarize: Hospitals have 
discovered that the miscellaneous 
expense benefit is the “Achilles 
Heel,” so to speak, of hospital in- 
surance, and not a few are conform- 
ing their method of charging accord- 
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AIDS TO SUCCESS =| 


At Liberty Life, a rate book and application 


forms are only the beginning, and never the 


end, in equipping our agents for their careers. 





find their way alone. 
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ingly. The evidence indicates that in 
some cases charges are being made 
when insurance is available, which 
would not otherwise be made; also 
that in some cases unnecessary 
charges are made. It is now the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for hos- 
pital charges to be less than the 
policy pays, whether the limit is 
five, ten, or twenty times the daily 
benefit. Consequently the increased 
claim.cost of the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit is in large measure 
responsible for the increasing loss 
ratio on all types of hospital policies. 

In most policies the payment of 
miscellaneous expenses is conditional 
upon confinement in the hospital. It 
is probably advisable to specifically 
state this, if it is the intention not 
to pay these expenses in conjunc- 
tion with outpatient coverage. 


It takes more. And the Company supplements the 
basic tools of selling with the kind of training that 
gives our representatives a head start toward success. 


We look at it this way: The success of our represen- 
tatives is a two-way proposition; they never have to 


LIBerry LIFE ; 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CARQLINA 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 


ee 


Fundamental courses, and then advanced training, 
are part of a coordinated program to help Liberty Life 
representatives prepare themselves to render a superior 
type of service. Up-to-date marketing tools are also . 
available. These include specially prepared sales fold- r 
ers and other visual aids for graphic presentations of t 
Liberty Life’s flexible “Financial Freedom” plans. 


Home Office *** 





What can be done to correct the 
situation? Some measure of pro- 
tection may be obtained by the use 
of qualifying words or phrases, such 
as “necessary expenses,” “reason- 
able expense,” “the usual and cus- 
tomary charges,” “charges necessary 
to the care of,” “medicines pre- 
scribed by the doctor,” etc. Other 
measures might include: 

1, Low or at least not excessive 
limits (perhaps scaled to number of 
days of confinement. ) 

2. Clese claim administration. 

3. Closer co-operation with hospitals. 
4. Increased premium. Justified be- 
cause the value of the insurance has 
increased considering how many new 
expenses have to be paid. 

5. Careful underwriting or relatively 
high limits, especially in areas where 
miscellaneous charges run high. 
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BEST $ 


LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1952 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 


POSTAGE 


Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
see gr non-participating, de- 

rred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,” and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $20.00 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M.- BEST COMPAN 


CHICAGO 


HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 


DALLAS 


~~ 


75 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -: 


LOS ANGELES -: CHATTANOOGA 


BOSTON 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Underwriting Liberalization 


The company has liberalized its military risk under- 
writing rules. Limits have been raised to $25,000 for 
men from 17 to 26 who may at some future date be 
subject to draft or military service but have no im- 
mediate prospect of being called. The limit without war 
clause was formerly $10,000 in this group. Larger 
amounts will also be considered on Reservists—Vet- 
erans, subject to individual consideration. 

Members of the armed forces will continue to be 
acceptable only if submitted by the Company’s own 
agency force but higher amounts will be considered on 
officers over age 30 who have administrative assignments. 
Also, certain pilots over age 30, flying only the minimum 
necessary to maintain flying status, will be considered 
for $10,000 without war or aviation restrictions at an 
annual extra premium of $5.65 per thousand. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance Funds, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Issuer 


Burritt Mutual Savings Bank, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut is the 34th mutual savings bank in this State to offer 
savings bank life insurance as a service to the public. 
The bank has established a life insurance department 
which is authorized under Connecticut insurance and 
banking laws to issue savings bank life insurance policies. 
The new service began on Monday, August 3rd. 

As of July Ist there was $21,700,000 of savings bank 
life insurance in force. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Enters South Carolina 


Late in July the company was admitted to transact 
business in South Carolina. This action made it the 
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sixth life insurance institution in the United States 
licensed to operate in all forty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada and the 18th 
company licensed to operate in all states and the District 
of Columbia. 

Total insurance in force at the close of business June 
30 was $2,394,897 ,938, representing a first-half increase 
of $216,996,990. This in-force gain 
corresponding increase for 1952 by 41%. 


exceeded the 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Officers Elected 


At the July quarterly meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company several changes were made in titles 
for the officials of the Company. T. Loyal Anderson, 
formerly vice president in charge of claims, was elected 
vice-president and actuary; Kenneth Merley, formerly 
counsel, has been placed in charge of the claim depart- 
ment with the title of vice president and counsel ; William 
Riddering, formerly accountant, life department, was 
elected comptroller ; Harry MacNamara, formerly coun- 
sel, was elected director of claim service and counsel ; 
Mrs. Ebba Schroeder, formerly accountant, accident and 
health department, was elected auditor ; Edward Erick- 
son, formerly auditor, investment department, was 
elected assistant treasurer 

The reports presented to the Directors for the first 
six months’ operations during 1953 showed new paid 
for life insurance, $17,641,000 as compared with $12,- 
742,000 for the first six months of 1952, an increase of 
38%. The total amount of life insurance in force as of 
June 30, 1953, was $178,345,000, an increase for the 
first six months of $12,118,000. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Revises War Risk Underwriting 


The company has discontinued the use of the War 
and Aviation Exclusion Provision in connection with 
Ordinary business issued after August 3. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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~ UNITE with UNITED 
AND 
BE SURE OF YOUR INSURANCE CAREER 


WE HAVE 
Life Insurance In Force $327,665,782.00 
Assets $ 38,423,561.67 
Income $ 31,703,233.98 


WE HAVE 


Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund 
Plan for our salesmen 
Hospital, Disability, and Life Group Plans 


for our salesmen 


WE HAVE 
Weekly, Monthly, and Ordinary Life 
Weekly, Monthly, and Commercial A & H 
Weekly, Monthly, and Commercial Hospital 


Agency Opportunities for Qualified 
Producers in Forty States 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. $) 


¥ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity) 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas _R. D. Lowry, Pres. 








JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL—Continued 


Ordinary insurance, including any issued within the 
preceding one-year period, to the following male risks 
will be limited to $10,000 sum insured. Where the 
Family Income or Mortgage Redemption form of addi- 
tional benefit is involved, the limit will be $5,000 of 
sum insured. Preferred Risk Whole Life, Modified Life 
and any Term plans will not be issued. The disability 
and double indemnity benefits will not be granted. The 
payor benefit on Juvenile forms covering death only 
will be considered within the above limits. 

A. Applicants who are on full time active duty in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, or in any civilian force auxiliary thereto. 

B. Members of the Active and Inactive Reserve 
Forces of the Armed Services and the National Guard, 
who have been alerted or ordered to report for full time 
active duty. 

C. College students enrolled in R.O.T.C. courses, 
who will be eligible for commissions within one year. 

D. All other male applicants who have been alerted 
or ordered to report for full time active duty, or con- 
template joining the Armed Forces. 

In the case of other male applicants with insurance 
ages 18 to 26, the amount may be limited if it appears 
large considering the applicant’s possible future military 
service. 

Where any military aviation hazard is involved, appli- 
cations will be considered on the following basis : Quali- 
fied pilots with less than 800 hours flying, student pilots, 
test pilots and experimental test pilots will have a special 
aeronautic provision added. All others will be con- 
sidered for an extra premium of $11.30 per $1000 if 
under age 30 and $5.65 at age 30. 


LAFAYETTE Life Insurance Company 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Passes $100,000,000 Mark 


The company has passed the $100,000,000 mark for 
business in force. The gain in the first six months of 
1953 exceeded that for all of 1952 and sales of each 
month of the current year have been the largest for each 
respective month in company history. 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company 
Louisville, Ky. 


New Home Office 


Formal opening of the new home office of the Com- 
pany at Third and Kentucky Streets, Louisville, Ky., 
was held July 23-25. 

The building is a four-story structure of reinforced 
concrete and brick, with diffusion-process glass block 
windows, designed to distribute light evenly. Self-serve 
elevators and Muzak are two of the modernistic innova- 
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tions in the smartly-decorated set-up. A unique sign 
atop the building shows a revolving picture of Abraham 
Lincoln. Outlined in neon, it can be seen from most 
parts of the city. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Staff Promotion 


The election of Raymond M. Colton as second vice 
president and financial secretary of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was announced July 22 by 
President Leland J. Kalmbach, following the quarterly 
meeting of the company directors. 


Mr. Colton joined the company in January, 1923 as 
a clerk in the actuarial department. He shortly com- 
menced training for agency auditing work and in 1926 
was appointed an agency auditor. For the next seven 
years his work carried him into various company agen- 
cies throughout the country, and he became well known 
in the field. In 1933 he returned to the home office and 
two years later was made assistant financial secretary. 
In 1948 he was promoted to the position of financial 
secretary. 


MICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Over $100,000,000 in Force 
This company has just passed the $100,000,000 mark 


ina little more than 25 years from its organization. Of 
this total nearly half is group insurance. During 1950 


the halfway point was passed, and since January 1, 1943 
the gain was $9,000,000. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Plans New Home Office Building 


The company plans to build a new $2,500,000 eight- 
story steel frame building, to be faced with red granite 
and light-colored stone, fronting on Victory Square in 
downtown St. Paul. The building should be ready for 
occupancy by the company on its 75th anniversary in 
August, 1955. The entire building will be air-condi- 
tioned, the largest in St. Paul. Other features include 
the elimination of center pillars, self-operated elevators, 
acoustic ceilings, ribbon type thermopane windows, 
employees lunch rooms and lounge, off-street delivery 
and a 125 car parking space. 


At the present rate of writing new business, the com- 
pany predicts it will pass the $1,000,000,000 in force 
mark within two months. 
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INVESTIGATE 


OUR 


Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 


1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, eeseeaen* Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 























A GUARANTEED 
INVESTMENT 








The business of life insurance has kept faith, 
to the utmost, with the public. Her leadership 
reigns supreme. Today rich man, poor man, 
every man seeking good investments with 100% 
guarantee during life, and after death, turn to 
life insurance. 


From its beginning, the builders of Peoples Life 
Insurance Company have striven valiantly for 
the fulfillment of their dream—an insurance 
company built to keep faith with the public— 
one ready at all times to fulfill their pledge of 
guaranteed protection. 


Cold, unrelieved figures of the achievements of 
the past year, and years, are proof of the un- 
comprising standard of honesty, the unselfish 
desire to be of service and the triumphant fact 
that Peoples Life, sturdy as the oak, stands ever 
ready to continue its function of protection. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 











Building Men! 


DALLAS, TEXAS e 


Building an insurance company? 
Certainly, we are. But MORE IM- 
PORTANT we are BUILDING 
MEN. 

OUR MEN are making money and 
building permanent careers. Under 
GARCO’S intensive training pro- 
gram even new salesmen make good 
money. We are naturally proud of 
the sales record of our men for the 
year 1952. 


Average Earnings $9,110.59 
(All Field Men with Company One Yeer Prior te 1952) 


Average Earnings 
(Top Third) 


Average Earnings 


$12,364.00 


..... $5,972.00 


Great American Reserve 


Insurance Company 


GLEN A. WALLACE, Agency Vice President 
Life, Accident and Health, Group 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 








MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Now Entered in All States 


The company announced July 22 that it has complied 
with all necessary statutory requirements and can now 
do business in New Mexico. Although the company 
has no immediate plans for sales activity in that state, 
it is now licensed in all 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 


New Employee Benefit Plan 


A new kind of employee benefit plan, unique in the 
insurance business and designed specifically for small 
business men and their employees, was brought into 
the market today by the company. 

Its pioneer plan is called “Module Multiprotection’— 
likening it to module furniture because the final product 
can be constructed, in various combinations, from a 
group of standard basic elements. 

Through Module the small business man can provide 
his employees with insurance and pension benetits 
comparable to those offered through group techniques by 
larger companies. In a single contract, the Module Plan 
offers: 

1. Life insurance which, at the death of the employee 
before retirement, can give his beneficiary a cash pay- 
ment. 

2. A monthly income plus a cash payment to the 
widow of an employee who dies before retirement. 
The widow’s pension, Mr. Dawson said, is a unique 
feature. 

3. A monthly income to an employee himself a/ter 
retirement. 

4. Liberal benefits if an employee leaves the job 
before retirement age. 

5. Benefits in case of accident or sickness. 

6. Entry into the plan up to age 70. 

7. Family hospitalization benefits for married men. 

8. Integration of benefits with Social Security and 
existing insurance, so that payments from Module sup- 
plement income from other sources. 

As the amount of coverage and number of persons 
covered increases, it costs the employer less to |uy 
Module, because lower premium rates per unit are 
charged. Another big cost-cutting factor is the cvm- 
pany’s new electronic equipment, designed especially 
for insurance operations, which can handle in seconds 
a multiplicity of calculations involving hundreds of 
operations. 

Module, according to the company permits combina- 
tion of basic elements in such a manner as to avoid 
nearly all excess coverage. If an employer does not 
have to pay for such excess coverages, it follows that he 
can buy the “package” at substantially less cost. 
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With the growth of small and medium sized busi- 
nesses since the end of World War II, there are nearly 
1,200,000 concerns in the United States which employ 
fewer than 20 employees each. In the manufacturing 
field alone nearly 3,500,000 people work for firms which 
employ less than 100 workers each. It has been a real 
problem for these concerns and their employees to 
acyuire, at a reasonable cost, insurance and pension 
benefits comparable to those available in larger industries 
an businesses. 


NATIONAL Life and Casualty Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Arizona 


California Suit Pending 


California Insurance Commissioner John R. Maloney 
today disclosed that he had filed felony complaints in 
Los Angeles against two sales representatives of an 
unlicensed Arizona life insurance benefit association 
charging violations of the blue sky provisions of the 
California Insurance Code. 

The agents are accused of having solicited and nego- 
tiated in California, without first having applied for and 
secured from the California Commissioner a permit to 
do so, the sale to California residents of the “Charter 
Policy Plan” of the National Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona. In addition to a life 
insurance policy this plan includes a “Dividend Trust 
and Stock Procurement Agreement.” Under this agree- 
ment the applicant agrees that dividends on his policy 
shall be deposited and accumulated in a trust account 
in an Arizona bank to be applied in payment of the 
purchase price of stock in the insurer upon its trans- 
formation or conversion to a stock insurer, and the 
company agrees to issue, upon such transformation or 
conversion, $100,000 in capital stock and to distribute 
90 per cent thereof on a pro rata basis to the holders of 
certificates of deposit in the trust account. 

The California insurance laws expressly prohibit 
admitted life insurers from engaging in “stock with 
insurance” sales in California and provide that any life 
insurer which engages in such sales in California or 
any other state shall not be admitted. 

One of the predecessor insurance companies to the 
National Life & Casualty Insurance Company was 
American Farmers Insurance Company, an Arizona 
mutual benefit assessment association whose operations 
through solicitors in states in which it was not licensed 
precipitated controversy with supervisory officials in 
New York and Illinois as well as in California. Some 
months back the Director of Insurance of Illinois secured 
a permanent injunction against American Farmers pro- 
hibiting further illegal operations by it in that state. 
The State of New York prosecuted one of its solicitors, 
and from time to time California has apprehended and 
successfully prosecuted its representatives for illegal 
sale of insurance in this state. Whereas the illegal trans- 
action of insurance on behalf of a non-admitted insurer 
constitutes a misdemeanor, however, the solicitation or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In sailing, balance is 
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performance. In a life 
insurance company, 
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by a balance of past 
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“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- | 
est to you. Why not write téday 
for a free copy of this booklet; 


Pane 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


William Elliott Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
President Agency Vice President 








NATIONAL—Continued 


sale of securities in violation of the blue sky provisions 
of the insurance laws constitutes a felony. 

The Executive Vice President of National Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company, and former President of 
American Farmers, is Michael O’Sullivan who at one 
time operated assessment insurance associations in 
California. O’Sullivan moved his base of operations 
to Arizona in or about 1940 when the California Insur- 
ance Department cracked down on assessment insurance 
operations, seizing and closing many such associations 
at that time. The California law no longer permits their 
formation and operation in this state. 


NORTH CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Staff Promotion 


Vernon F, Hurlburt who joined the company in 1°49 
has been named vice-president and director of agencies. 

As vice-president and director of agencies Mr. 
Hurlburt retains the responsibility for the development 
of all the ordinary lines of personal insurance the 
company writes as well as continuing to work with the 
Credit Insurance Division. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Regroups Officers’ Duties 


Company growth and need for expanded research 
into opportunities for life insurance service has led to 
the regrouping of duties of some executive officers of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The changes, authorized by the company’s board of 
trustees, are effective from September 1, 1953. 

E. G, Fassel, with the company since 1924 has been 
elected to the new office of senior actuary. He will be 
a member of the president’s staff and his duties will 
include research in and development of the life insurance 
service and policy of the company. 

V. E. Henningsen, heretofore comptroller, has been 
elected actuary and will have control and direction of 
the actuarial department’s operations. C. G. Groeschel, 
previously assistant actuary, has been elected comptrol- 
ler to succeed Mr. Henningsen. 


PENINSULAR Life Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


New Home Office 


Formal opening of the new home office building of 
the company, described as the world’s most modern 
insurance building, was held July 26 and 27. 
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‘The building is completely fireproof, of concrete and 
steel construction. Exterior facing is red granite and 
limestone. There are 278 large units of windows con- 
taining several thousand square feet of special blue- 
green tinted, heat resistant panes. All outside casements 
and trim are stainless steel and aluminum. Outstanding 
throughout the interior, is the wall paneling of specially 
selected woods of African cherry, mahogany, teak, rift 
oak and Elizabethan oak. Walls of the general working 
areis are painted, but not the usual office pastel shades. 
Instead, fifteen special basic colors have been chosen to 
relieve monotony and produce cheerful effects. 

Three complete and separate communication systems 
are installed to keep step with the fast operation of 
modern business. The building’s “weather-making” 
system is one of the first to be installed in the Southeast. 
Completely automatic, and can supply cool air to spaces 
on the sunny side at the same time it is supplying warm 
air to spaces on the shady side. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Kentucky Home Mutual: Bernard J. Lenihan, presi- 
dent, Time Finance Company, Louisville, Time 
Finance Company of Virginia and Time Loan Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


National Life (Vermont): Robert S. Gillette, execu- 
tive vice president and general manager, Rock of 
Ages Corporation, Graniteville, Vt. 


New York Life: John M. Budd, president, Great 
Northern Railway. 


Postal Life (N. Y.): William Angus, president and 
treasurer, William Angus Company; Arthur C. 
Goerlich, dean of the School of Insurance and execu- 
tive vice-president, Insurance Society of New York; 
Donald C. Lillis, partner in Bear Stearns and Com- 
pany and chairman of the board, National Can 
Company ; Francis J. Ludemann, vice-president and 
secretary, Manhattan Savings Bank. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 


National Fraternal Congress, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Association of Superintendents of Insurance, annual con- 
— Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 


Life Office Management Association, annual meeting, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Michigan Life Agency Management Conference, Michigan 
State College. 


OCTOBER 
American Life Convention, annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 


14-16 Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual 
meeting, New York, New York. 


22-24 Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. 


29-31 Society of Actuaries, annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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LIFE INSURANCE, 


A 4-D WONDER... 


“3-D” is big news these days, with 
the perfection of the effect uf depth as 
a third dimension in moving pictures. 

— 

Life Insurance has a fourth dimen- 
sion. It enables a man to stand here 
today and reach out there ahead with 
an arrangement which will have se- 
curity ready for those who will need it 
when they get there. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE REPORT 


AYMENTS TO American families 

by their life insurance companies 
in the first four months of this year 
totaled $1,518,350,000, which was 
$88,525,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1952, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
About 55 percent of these payments 
were to living policyholders, 45 per- 
cent being death benefit payments. 

With applications for ordinary life 
insurance, excluding credit policies, 
at a record 6,970,000 in 1952, the 
number approved for issuance of 
policies rose to the highest propor- 
tion experienced since records have 
been kept. More than 97 out of 
every 100 applications were accepted 
during the year. All but 200,000 of 
the 6,970,000 cases were approved 
for policies, 92 percent of those ac- 
cepted being under standard rate 
policies and 8 percent under extra- 
risk policies. 

More than half of all policy decli- 
nations in 1952 were due to evidence 
of some form of the cardiovascular- 
renal impairments, commonly called 
heart diseases. Many persons with 
minor heart ailments were accepted 
however, at extra rates. About one- 
fourth of those accepted under extra- 
risk policies had such ailments. 

The total of premium payments 
to all U. S. life insurance companies 
in 1952 for life insurance and annui- 
ties reached $8,322,000,000 and in 
1953 may exceed $9,000,000,000. 

While the 1952 premiums were 
more than double those of 1940, 
they represented only 3.6 percent of 
aggregate disposable personal income 
of American families, while the 1940 
premiums were the equivalent of 
5.1 percent of such income. This 
ratio has held between 3.3 and 3.6 
percent for the past ten years. In 


American Reserve Lire 


HOME OFFICE—OMAHA,. NEBRASKA 


Raymond F. Low, President 


Frank W. Frensley, Agency V. P. 


Life—Health—Accident—Hospital 


the previous decade, the average had 
been 6.0 percent. 

More than 29,000,000 new policies 
were purchased in the United States 
in 1952 in the greatest addition to 
life insurance ever made in a single 
year. These new policies added up 
to $34,439,000,000 of family financial 
protection compared with $29,450,- 
000,000 the year before. 

More new life insurance was 
bought last year than was in force 
in the United States in any year prior 
to 1920. Although last year’s pur- 
chases were at a record level, three 
times that of the years before World 
War II, new life insurance bought 
since the start of 1953 has been 
running about one-fourth larger than 
the 1952 level. Credit life insurance, 
covering borrowers for the amount 
of unpaid loan balances, was taken 
out in the amount of $2,808,000,000 
during 1952 to cover 6,601,000 loans. 
Credit life insurance, the newest of 
the types of life insurance, now ac- 
counts for one-fifth of all policies 
bought. 

The voluntary terminations of or- 
dinary life insurance policies through 
lapse or surrender during 1952 
amounted to only 3.2 percent of the 
more than 70,000,000 policies in 
force. 

Group insurance of all kinds, cov- 
ering millions of workers and their 
dependents, increased 15 percent last 
year in the United States, as meas- 
ured by aggregate premiums paid. 
These premiums have more than 
doubled in the past five years. This 
vear’s survey includes for the first 
time group major medical expense 
insurance, which was first written 
on an experimental basis as recently 
as 1949 and the real development 
of which did not begin until a year 


Harold R. Hutchinson, Exec. V. P. 








or two ago. The survey shows that 
289,000 workers and 243,000 de- 
pendents, or a total of 532,000, are 
now covered in 420 groups. 

At the start of this year group life 
insurance covered 23,446,000 work- 
ers or their dependents ; group acci- 
dent and health weekly indemnity 
insurance covered 17,623,000; group 
hospital expense insurance, 29,4(9,- 
000 workers or their dependents; 
group surgical expense insurance, 
29,576,000 workers or dependents; 
group medical expense, 10,115,000; 
group creditor’s life insurance, !0,- 
789,000 ; group annuities, 2,659,000, 

For each of these types of group 
insurance, the number covered is 
the largest on record, increases being 
shown for 1952 as in all of the other 
recent years. The greatest growth in 
1952 was shown in group surgical ex- 
pense insurance, for which the num- 
ber covered was 3,200,000 greater 
than the year before. The increase 
for group hospital expense insurance 
was 2,746,000. 

The nation’s life insurance com- 
panies expect to pay out a billion 
dollars this year for sickness and 
accident claims under either accident 
and health or life insurance policies. 
In the past five years, the life com- 
panies have paid more than $3,275,- 
000,000 for sickness or accident 
claims. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


 g satiensn of securities for their 
investment portfolios by 111 
mutual funds substantially exceeded 
their sales of such securities during 
the quarter ended June 30, 1953, 
according to an announcement by 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies. Securities bouht 
(excluding U. S. Government se- 
curities) totaled $246,514,000 while 
sales were $130,593,000. 

Total assets of the 111 mutual 
funds were $3,861,924,000 on June 
30, 1953 compared with $3.931,407.- 
000 at year end and $3,510,593,000 
at mid-1952, Sales of new shares 
for the first six months amounted to 
$359,565,000 and net sales, after re- 
demptions, were $228,162,000. 
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A HIGH OBLIGATION 


ORTGAGE lenders and _ inves- 
Mees have a high obligation to 
make every effort now in view of 
the recent interest rate adjustment 
on GI loans to see that the veterans 
home loan program works effec- 
tively and that veterans have access 
to normal avenues of financing, 
Brown L. Whatley, president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America said in a special appeal to 
the organization’s members, con- 
tending that if private enterprise 
cannot meet the demand for GI home 
loans, direct governmental action 
might result. 


“As representatives of free enter- 
prise and as custodians of the na- 
tion’s thrift funds we cannot afford 
to lose sight of the fact that there is 
something more at stake at this cru- 
cial time than the question of yield 
alone, as important as that may be,” 
Mr. Whatley said. “Regardless of 
the fact that we do not yet have the 
benefit of flexible rates and that the 
fixed rate adjustment when it finally 
came had been too long delayed, it is 
definitely up to us to lend every 
possible assistance to the program. 
There is a job to do. If private 
business cannot shoulder it then 
government again will surely step in. 
None should appreciate more than 
we the fact that direct government 
lending is totally incompatible with 
the traditions of the American sys- 
tem. Many investors realize and ap- 
preciate this fact and are today 
shaping their policy accordingly. 


“Unusually heavy capital require- 
ments of the whole society at pres- 
ent have brought unusual oppor- 
tunities for long-term investment of 
institutional funds. Furthermore, it 
should be quite clear to all that the 
monetary and fiscal policy of the 
government at present, as well as 
the trend of the general market for 
competitive high grade securities is 
such as will likely continue for at 
least some months to come to put 
pressure on any fixed rate for mort- 
gages. Nevertheless, government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages at 
the increased rates at 4% percent, 
taking all things into consideration 
compare favorably with the best 
securities the market affords. A fair 
proportion of investment funds, as 
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Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 
death, disability and old age. 


Fer Example Select Risks: 


@ Preferred Life — low cost lifetime protection 


@ Graded Premium Life —low initial cost with graduated 
premium to fit growing income 


Term to Age 65 — maximum protection at minimum 


premium 


@ Income Disability — $10 monthly per $1000 
@ Centennial A & H — lifetime accident and sickness income 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write for 
full information about the many unusual sales opportunities with 
Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of personal insurance. 


R Keep Your Eye on 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, « A MUTUAL COMPANY e« CHARTERED 1851 


well as a reasonably constant flow 
thereof for mortgage loans is essen- 
tial to a well balanced economy. The 
broad social and economic demands 
for the maintenance of a reasonable 
volume of production and supply of 
new homes must and will be met. If 
private initiative is able to meet 
these demands, it may avoid em- 
barrassment to itself as well as to a 
cooperative administration.” 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


Bipot J. GILLOOLY has been 
named Insurance Commissioner 
of West Virginia, succeeding Hugh 
N. Mills, who was named Executive 
Director of the Commission on Re- 
organization of the State Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gillooly has been an as- 
sistant attorney general since June 
1, 1949. 


111 








QUALITY AWARDS 


HE DEADLINE for applicants for 
‘t. National Quality Award of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has been changed 
in order to speed up presentation of 
the certificates. Agents in the United 
States should submit their applica- 
tion blanks to their home offices by 
January 3lst and the home offices 
will then have until February 28th 
to send in endorsed applications. 
The closing date for applications for 
Canadian agents is June 30th. 

Qualification rules for United 
States agents remain the same as last 
year. Ordinary and combination 
agents may qualify if they have: a 
persistency record until December 
31st, 1953 of at least ninety per cent 
by amount or number of lines on 
ordinary paid business of 1952 and 
1953, not terminated except by death 
or term conversion: $150,000 pro- 
duction on at least fifteen lives in 
each of the two years; membership 
in the local Underwriter’s Associa- 
tion and a two year record as a full- 
time life insurance representative. 
Combination agents may also qualify 


by combining weekly premium busi- 
ness and ordinary, if any, on an alter- 
nate application blank. 

Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from local Underwriters’ 
Associations or from the National 
Association of Life Underwriters or 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association Headquarters. Form A 
is for ordinary and combination 
agents and Form B, for alternate 
use by combination agents. 

Qualifying agents receive certifi- 
cates and pocket cards the first year 
they qualify and silver seals in re- 
peat years. A special three color cer- 
tificate is issued to five-time winners. 


INVESTMENTS 


OTAL NEW INVESTMENTS made 

by the life insurance companies 
of the country, including refundings 
and replacements, amounted to $7,- 
030,000,000 in the first half of this 
year, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. 

This was about $400,000,000 less 
than in the first half of last year, 
but at the same time the aggregate 
investment holdings of these compa- 


nies increased by $18,000,000 more 
than they did last year. This was 
a reflection of a lowered volume of 
refinancing this year. 

Total assets of the companies were 
$75,403,000,000 at mid-year, $2,- 
369,000,000 more than at the start 
of the year. 

Largest block of new investments 
was U. S. corporate securities, the 
six-months’ purchases being $2,- 
490,000,000, of which nearly three- 
fourths were industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, one-fifth were public 
utility bonds and the rest comprised 
railroad bonds and corporate stocks. 
U. S. corporate security holdings at 
mid-year were $32,014,000,000, com- 
pared with $30,513,000,000 at the 
start of the year. Mortgages ac- 
counted for $2,144,000,000 of the 
half year acquisitions. 

The acquisition of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities totaled $1,760,000.- 
000, which was $528,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding period of 
1952, but such holdings at mid-year 
were $10,030,000,000, a decline of 
only $165,000,000 in the half year, 
compared with a reduction of $649,- 
000,000 in the like period of 1952. 
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An opportunity for Sales Representatives 
to create an unlimited future in the insur- 
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cles. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. w. WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Life insurance patterned exclu- 
sively for the active duty officer, 
his wife and minor children. 


NO WAR CLAUSE 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS NOT ACCEPTED 


Board of Directors 
GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
COLONEL HARRY R. MacKELLAR, U.S.A., Ret. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 
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Study of Attitudes—Wallace & Weitz ... 


MONTHS 


Forms Control—John H. Conneely, Jr. ....cccccccsccccsccece June 
How to Sell New Procedures—F. C. Heidemann 

Incentive Bonus Plan—W. PR. Phelan 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Office Equipment Directory 

Office Services—Guy Fergason 

Operating Budgets—Guy Fergason 

Overloading & Delegation—Guy Fergason 
Psychonumerosis—W. H. Crawford 

Punch-Card and Clerical Costs—G. Conzelman ..........- — 
What Holds Women Back ?—Helen G. Irwin 

Where and How You Recruit—Guy Fergason 

Who Manages the Office—Guy | a + pea 

Work Measurement—John (©. Morris 

Your Secretary—Mary H. Barrett 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agency _ ees J. Dolwick .. 

American Salesman, The—Lester S. Roscoe 

Annuity, The Variable—George E. asenind C.L.U. 

Bird in the Hand—A. H. 4 Moffat ... 

Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C. 2) | rrr Sept. 5 

Career Concept, The. ‘WwW. Gregg, “5 2 ee epeweeew eee May 

C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Part A—Life Insurance Fundamentals ........... Mar. 33, Apr. 
Part B—General Education .. May 99, June 
Part C—Laws, Trust® and TaxeS ....ccccccccccccceccee .-July 5 
Part C—Laws, Trusts and Taxes Aug. 
Part D—Finance 

The Fourth Dimension—Lester S. Roscoe .........-++.+++00% June 

Grou oR Benefits—Alan R. Willson ............- aa 

The M.D.R.T. Member—Wm. D. Davidson, C.L.1 

The Magic of Life Insurance—C. Brainerd po SIE 

Planned Selling—V. N. Barnes 

Present the Facts—Michael P. Coyle 

The Romantic Appeal— William Geeper 

Sales Ideas ... 

Silver Anniversary Survey—C. L.U. 

Small Companies’ Conference 

Student Covera T Outside Sale Mansfield 

Supervision of tside Salesmen—C. L. 

Use of the Audit—R. B. Dinsmore .. 

Working Hours—A igageslen 








ay 
Trusts, Two Kinds of—A. Mannheimer & i. L. Wheeler, ur. : «ADT. 


Veterans’ Death Benefits—Lee B. Winkler .. 


OFFICE METHODS 


Better Letters—R. H. Morris . 
Booklets 


Does Merit Rating Encourage , Hinghart nnn 


Electronics in the Office—L. S 
Executive Appraisal—Ingolf H. 


t 
Executive Inventory, Ie imotf. ‘A. BF. Otto 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident & Health Developments 


Company Developments 


Conventions Ahead 
Director Changes 


‘5 


Sept. 109 


Home Office and Field Appointments sept. 93 


Life Insurance Stocks 


Life Sales 
New Publications 
Policy Changes 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1953) 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 


Aetna Life, Hartford 

(One Hundredth Anniversary) 
American General, Houston 

(Woodson President) J 
American — Life, Houston 

(New Com y) -Aug. 75 
American United Life, Indianapolis 

(Increases Dividend _— eee 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(Enters Accident & Sickness ay? 

ug 


--Aug. 75 


Bankers Mutual Life, Freeport 
(Official Changes) oooeeeoune 95 
Central Life, Des Moines 
(New Home Office Building) ... 
Central National Life, Omaha 
(New Company) 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Discounted Premiums) 
(Retirement Plan Ap re Pe 69 
(Liberalizes Military Risk Under- 
writing) Sept. 103 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 
(New Issuer) Sept. 103 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Enters South Carolina) 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
(Formerly Security State Life) . .. Aug. 79 
Dixie Security, Sumter 
(See Southern Life) ......... eee. duly 7 


-May 107 


For September, 1953 


(Certificate of Merit) ..... eccese duly 69 
Equitable Society, New York 
{Appointments} 
Estate Life, Amarillo 
(New Company) .. 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
Moves Home Office) June 95 
Federal Life, Chicago 
Treasurer) 
(Officers eocted) oe 
Franklin Life, ae 
(100% Stock D vidend) 
Georgia Life & Health, Atlanta 
Capital Increase) 
Globe Life, Chicago 
(Reinsures Business) uly 
Government Personnel Mutual, San Antonio 
Officers Elected ay 107 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Liberalizes Agents enenents ose 7 4 
(Official Changes) 
Guaranty Union Life, Reverly Hills. 
(Appoints New President) ........May 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Control Purchased) ............ 
(Guernsey President) ...... pees 
(Doubles Canltal) ..ccccccccccccss 
(Public Offering) ....... cate reielie .TAng. 78 


Home Life, New York 
(Employee Benefits Increased) ... 
Independence Life, Charlotte 
(New Company) .... 
International Workers’, “New York 
(Liquidation Ordered) . 


John Hancock Mutual, Reston 
(Revises War Risk Underwriting) .Sept. 103 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Passes $100,000,000 Mark) 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(New President) 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Home Office) 


Lincoln Mutual, Lincoln 

(Executive Chang es) Apr 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Dividend Actions) Au 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Schaberg, Treasurer) cena --- duly 70 


Massachusetts Mutual, yy 
(Policy and Divid end hanges) . 
(New Vice-President) 

Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New President) 

(Appoints Vice President) 
Former President Deceased) 

Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Changes) 

(Over $100,000,000 in Force) 


-June 96 


.May 108 
Sept. 105 


May 109 
. y 71 
--July 71 
May 109 
Sept. 105 


113 








Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Favorable Examination) 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Plans New H. O. Buildi 

Monumental Life, Kaitimore 

D ccceccccccce ay 2B 

Mutual Benefit Lite, Newark 


(Executive Changes 
(Official Changes) 


(Licensed in New sas 


North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Hurlburt Named Vice-President) .Sept. 108 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Regroups Officers’ Duties) 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Examination Report) 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Correction Notice) 


ng) Sept. 105 Sept. 108 
-.--May 110 


eccccceccduly FT 
Sept. 106 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Officer Changes) ............-.++-duly 
Security State rite, Boise 

(Changes Title) 
Southern Life, Greensboro 

(Reinsures Dixie seeuetty) 
Southwestern Life, — 

(Golden Anniversary) .........--- May 111 
Southwest Republic Vite, Fort Worth 


Pacific Mutual, Los A 
(Mutualization Fight “Continued . May 110 
(New Headquarters) July 72 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(New Home Office) 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Enters A. & S. Field) 
Prudence Life, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Deal) 
(Admiral Life Reinsured) 
Prudential, Newark 
(New North Central H. 0.) 
(Director Elected) f 
(Public Directors Appointed) (Expanding) 


OF ADVERTI 


— In This Issue — 


Mutual Life of New York 
(New Employee Benefit Plan) ...Sept. 106 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Executive Advancements) 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Calif. Suit Pending) 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(Celebration) .... 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Control Purchased) 
New York Life, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) 78 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Officer Changes) ........ May 110 


(New Company) Aug. 79 
State Farm Group, Ricomington 

(Directors Elected 

(Stock Dividend) aie 
—— Life, Allentow 

(New Company) 
Tennessee Life, Houston 

(Merritt Vice-President) 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(To Safeguard Records) .......... July 73 
United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Topeka 
June 97 (Sanitarium Sale Questioned) .-May 111 
-- July 72 
-oeeduly 72 


Vulean Life & Accident, resem 
U 


ERS } 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American Reserve, Omaha, Neb. 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

tankers National Life, Montclair, N 
Bankers Union, Denver, Colo. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borehardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, } 
Sowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Il. 
California-Western States, Sacramento, ¢ 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, M1. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francis 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel shia, 
First Boston Corp., The, New 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Guardian Life, New York, N ae 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Institute of Life Insurance, New Yor " 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Kage Co., Manchester, Conn. 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, aoe. 

Liberty Life, Greenville, Ss. 

Liberty National L ife, At Poy 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 


Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ia 
Massachusetts er, MONROE, 5 5 s.cares scketcnisle do aed 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missouri Insurance, St. ae Mo. 

Monarch Life, a age BENG Scie relhrein are-s/t, hashed. Ge mineinaieeteiate’ 
Mutual Life, New York, » # 

Mutual Savings Life, St. "magi: Mo. 

National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, T 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ............... Back Cover 
North American Reassurance, fe. eee 32 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, WRN caokohcnasabyenee 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ... 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

egy ge: Life, Philadel phia, 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. 

Popper & Co., William C. New York, N. Y. 
Provident Life & Accident, Cc hattanooga, 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, 

Remington Rand Inc. (Management C ontrols Div. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

IE, NE BI oo 5 c'e-6.0:0:6:0.0 00 0:4isaosirnewis-eu bie tee 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 
United Benefit Life, Omaha,’ Neb. 

United Insurance, Chicago, Til. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
Washington National, Evanston, Il. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
WG: Cg SU, BOUONEE, BO, cciccsesccvcccccevccscvsscceoe 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, ¥, 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York. iy Me 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, is eS ee eee 


Md. 
Towa ... 


Ind. 


115 
i 


Ill. 


Tenn. 


Sy 


We... 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Life insurance with the Northwestern 
\‘utual plays a substantial part in Mr. Roberts’ personal program. He owns a total of fourteen 
lividual policies with this Company. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A statement suggesting a constructive 


attitude toward life insurance 


by WILLIAM A. ROBERTS 
President 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


“mmo SAY that a larger measure of 

Feentees can come from being 
discontented seems a contradiction. 

“Yet if a man is to have maximum 
success in his work, if he is to enjoy 
a fuller, richer life, the feeling of be- 
ing ‘dissatisfied’ with his present ac- 
complishment is vital. 

“And certainly this habit of dis- 
content is one of the surest safeguards 
to family security. We often see the 
unhappy consequences when a hus- 
band or wife carries to extreme the 
attitude, ‘We're satisfied, things are 
going all right.” So many times, the 
result of such complacency is insuffi- 
cient life insurance—far too little to 
provide for the family’s needs. 

“And the healthy habit of discon- 
tent automatically creates another 
good habit. That is reviewing one’s 
life insurance at regular intervals. 

“The man who is ‘restless’ enough 
to keep alert to his changing needs 
for life insurance can, and usually 
does, build the kind of security he 
wants for his family.” 


HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and train- 
ing, Northwestern Mutual agents are 
well qualified. Many have earned the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
with over 95 years’ experience. It accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advantages, in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the new 
policies issued go to present policyholders. 
For a sound review of your security 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 





To help the agent make more and larger sales with 
fewer and shorter interviews. This is a day-in, day-out 
objective of New England Mutual. 

It’s the primary target of this company’s extensive 
national advertising, which reaches millions of readers 
in general, business and college magazines. It’s the 
reason why New England Mutual designs and dis- 
tributes a continuous flow of new promotion pieces, 
each keyed to a specific selling theme. 


It’s why New England Mutual has developed 
of the most comprehensive training programs, hel] 
to stimulate sales at all levels. And it’s also why } 
England Mutual issues regular bulletins on new tax 
estate laws, along with suggested sales applicati 

This constant concern with its agents—helpin 
turn their time into money—is probably why you 
quently hear New England Mutual referred to as ° 
insurance man’s life insurance company.” 
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